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POETRY. 
SHALL I FAIL ? 


BY ELIZABZTH BARRETT BROWNING. 








The Greeks said grandly in their tragic phrase 

Let no one be called happy till his death, 

To which I add, Let noone till his death 

Be called unhappy. Measure not the work 

Until the day’s out, and the labor done; 

Then bring your gauges. If the day’s work's scant 
Why call it scant, affect no compromise, 

And in that we have nobly striven at least, 

Deal with us nobly, women though we be, 

And honor us with truth if not with praise. 














FARM-LIFE AMONG THE GREEN 
MOUNTAINS. 


Travelling for a few days through the 
beautiful hills and valleys of Northern Ver- 
mont—a region less grand and command- 
ing than Northern New Hampshire, but far 
more fertile and beautiful—I found myself 
meditating on the various plans now ad- 
vanced for transporting whole classes of 
our population from place to place, as if all 
the present distribution were quite wrong. 
Mr. Elizur Wright wishes to move all city 
mechanics into the suburbs; Col. Waring 
to bring all farmers from their farms into 
villages, while various editors propose to 
send whole colonies from New England to 
the West and South. Yet the traveller in 
Vermont sees the whole western slope of 
the Green Mountains divided into farming 
townships where comfort and prosperity 
seem universal; where the large houses and 
ample barns carry peace and prosperity to 
the eye; the village seems nothing, but the 
farm-life seems all. In these houses there are 
plenty of children, and no apparent lack of 
young men or maidens; and there seems to 
the amateur philanthropist no reason why 
healthful and happy lives should not there 
be lived. 

No doubt there is monotony in a farm- 
life. But the railroad runs through this 
region, giving opportunity for holiday ex- 
cursions and for the visits of friends. At 
intervals, within riding distance, there are 
larger towns and villages, as Rutland, Bran- 
don, Middlebury, where courses of lectures, 
with concerts and libraries, can be reached. 
And for great occasional merry-making, 
who could ask for anything on a larger 
scale than the three winter balls held regu- 
larly at the Lake Dunmore House (now 
burnt down)—balls given at Thanksgiving, 
at Christmas and on Washington’s birth- 
day, and mustering ‘‘three hundred couples” 
from a circuit of fifty miles? I was as- 
sured by those who had been present at 
these colossal entertainments that they were 
uniformly well-ordered and well-behaved; 
and I would submit it to my friend Colonel 
Waring, whether the young people on the 
farms within that fifty-mile radius can 
fairly be said to stagnate or vegetate with 
three such mammouth excitements to carry 
them through the winter? 

Even in this region, no doubt, there is 
emigration Westward, and an occasional 
purchase of land by foreigners. No doubt, 
through all farming regions, there is a ten- 
dency into towns and cities; a tendency 
which began before the civil war, and is 
indeed to be seen in England as well as 
here. This must have its course; but it is 
yet too early to say what that course is to 
be. I believe that the instincts of the Anglo- 
American race are radically healthy, and 
that these instincts will save us from being 


really parted from the soil. In some form 
or other—in Col. Waring’s improved ‘‘farm 
villages” or without them,—I think our 
hold on rural life will be retained. Lt cer- 
tainly will imply a loss of some of the ele- 
ments of healthy living if this hold is to 
cease. 

In the preservation of this healthier life 
women must take their share. Probably 
the pressure from country to city is now 
strongest on the part of women, because 
rural life is hard for them, and there is 
great difficulty in securing proper aid. This 
aid must come ultimately through improved 
machinery ; and this will come again through 
the improved education and its ultimate 
enfranchisement of women, giving them 
a more equal share in the administration of 
the home. At present, I am afraid, the 
farmer who buys all manner of improved 
implements for outdoor work thinks it 
a sign of weakness for his wife to demand 
that the wringing of clothes and the paring 
of apples should be done by machinery 
also. Moreover, I write in a State (Ver- 
mont) which formeriy confiscated to the 
public treasury a certain part of the prop- 
erty of every childless widow; and though 
this inequality was long since removed, it 
implied other forms of legalized injustice 
that remain. But the home feeling of the 
farm-house, and the assured physical com- 
forts which it implies, appeal more strongly 
to women than to men; and women might 
be expected to cling to them. The greater 
responsibilities of the farmer's wife, also, 
as compared with those of the mechanic’s 
or tradesman’s wife should also appeal to 
her womanhood and call out her energies. 
It is a prime necessity that she should not 
work herself to death; but, this guaran- 
teed, is not her lot more enviable than that 
of the occupant of a tenement-house or a 
boarding-house ina town? And is not part 
of the“‘desire for opportunities” which drives 
people into towns, more properly to be call- 
ed a desire for more excitement or amuse- 
‘ment? Ofcourse I do not mean to dogma- 
tize, but merely to make the suggestion. 

Be this as it may, there is no doubt of 
the singular beauty of Northern Vermont. 
Lake Dunmore especially is almost the ideal 
of a wooded lake of the smaller size, under 
the shadow of mountains. It shows how 
much loveliness is still almost unexplored 
in New England, that the waterfalls above 
this lake, though they scarcely even possess 
a name, are far more striking and beautiful 
than the ‘‘Artist’s Falls” at North Conway, 
or any known to me among the White 
Mountains; nor do I believe that they can 
have an equal in New England, unless it be 
Bash-pish. Coming from that mountain 
region down to the Connecticut River, one 
is still among wooded heights and fertile in- 
tervales, constantly offering new panoramas, 
grateful to ear and heart, and now wearing, 
even in September, much of the greenness 
of Spring. v. W. &. 
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WOMAN A PRISONER. 





This beautiful, interesting, wide world is 
a prison forWoman. Youall hold up your 
hands and exclaim, ‘‘It is no such a thing! 
Woman can do as she pleases.” Yes, she 
may take lady-like care of her home, she 
may dress fastidiously, she may keep up 
her polite, social calls, she may occasionally 
go to the theatre, escorted by her husband, 
she may attend church every Sunday; 
thus far she may go, and no farther. Is 
not this serfdom, slavery? What intelligent, 
spirited woman is going to be contented to 
live thus? She may live this life for the 
sake of her own reputation or for the love 
of her husband; but I tell you plainly, she 
is not contented. If she be vain and weak- 
minded, this kind of life may suit her; but 
if she be strong, intellectually and physi- 
cally, it is impossible for her to be satisfied 
with thus wasting her own capabilities,—all 
the combined power that sheinherited from 
both father and mother. We hear people 
say, ‘‘How like her father she is;’ but can 
she do as her father did? He won renown 
of men and State; ambitious, his bold ef- 
forts in the honorable world of freedom 
placed him above the medium brotherhood 
of men; but she, the daughter, inheriting 
the same powers, must become the wife of 
some man less able than she, perhaps, and 
dwell at home dependent upon this hus- 
band: she must keep herself respectable as 
the world lays down respectability. She 
must be content to hang on the efforts of 
the husband. What he accomplishes she 
may share, but her own great abilities must 
be used us the world says she may. If she 
step beyond the prison bars, she becomes 
common talk. The world will not take her 
power as it does a man’s, and hold it up and 
admire its nobleness; no, they must first 





drag it through the mire, make it personally 





wrong, and then grudgingly return it to 
her with the blemish of suspicion upon it. 

Either women are very frail or men are 
very wicked, that in this nineteenth century 
civilization has not so far progressed that it 
is safe to trust Woman’s honor where it is 
respectable for men to go. There is no 
surer way of making any one dishonorable 
than being ever suspicious of them. 

I read a few days ago a learned theory of 
the creation. That when God had created 
the earth and all the animals, he took the 
finest, best atoms of each previous animal 
created and made the body of man and 
breathed therein a soul. We have lived 
these many thousand years and, alas, how 
much of the fox, the bear, the wolf, the 
snail and the serpent are left with us! No 
wonder that the curse of death was placed 
upon us, and God promised in His infinite 
mercy to give us in the other life a spiritual 
body. 

A woman desires to transact business; if 
she is married she is not a responsible busi- 
ness partner; she must apply to the courts 
for privilege to be sole trader, and her name 
must be published before the world for 
four months. Well, this is allright, if men 
were subjected to the same inconvenience; 
but the world points its finger and places 
the woman one, two or three scales lower 
in social standing, according to the ratio of 
the arithmetic of female propriety of the 
town wherein she lives. 

If she wishes to goto a fashionable letcure 
or concert or theatre alone, because she 
does not like to accept of company that is 
not agreeable, as she enters the hall peo- 
ple gaze in unpleasant wonder, and the 
walkin the evening to and from the place 
of amusement is not safe. She dare not 
take it without the protection of a mascu- 
line escort. Is it not a partial prison at 
least? Be honest, every one who answers 
me. No wonder restless girls have said, 
“I wish I was a man.” This wish, as I un- 
derstand it, is only for freedom, to have 
the prison bars of the world’s opinion let 
down and to walk forth protected by the 
state of society to any field of labor the 
power God gave her, fitted her_for. To 
stand beneath God’s firmament drinking of 
every fountain of power and hope. Think 
any of you that it would lessen the noble- 
ness of feminine character? No; with less 
waste-time Woman would rise to that 
strength that she would hold her own 
nature, tainted though it be through inher- 
itance, subject to the purity and will of 
the soul, developed and improved by the 
schooi of intellectual and ambitious efforts. 

Unsatisfied with the efforts of her hus- 
band, she seeks her own livelihood; and 
one says, ‘‘Ah, she has a husband not smart 
enough to take care of her, poor thing!” and 
pity is the greatest insult to the proud; or 
they offer her other insult. Itis thus that 
women struggle on, vacillating between hope 
and chagrin until worn out and discouraged, 
they drop into the old hum-drum life, or 
cover their work by pretense or concession 
to the world’s ways; or in other words, keep 
their work safely behind the prison bars. 

She cannot do anything outside of the 
common walks of life, but the next door 
neighbor peeps through the blinds and calls 
to the next door neighbor and winks. 

Woman, your reputation hangs upon a 
thread! And will, until women, like men, 
combine into a sisterhood of help instead 
of jealousy and rivalry of petty things, and 
all go to work for the highest possible indi- 
vidual attainment Then the prison bars 
will drop off themselves and we shall walk 
the world of success free in every sense, 
and I believe purer of life instead of sin- 
stained as the cautious prophesy. Fewer 
instead of more sin-stained! BETH. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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ANOTHER COLLEGE DOOR OPEN TO 
WOMA 





The University of Pennsylvania, says the 
Evening Telegraph, has determined to throw 
open its doors to women students, and its 
current announcements to that effect will 
be read with pleasure by all friends of edu- 
cation. This action being an experiment, 
itis natural that the way should be pru- 
dently felt in the first instance; we therefore 
find the Trustees deciding to confine the 
course which may be pursued by young 
men and women in common at present to 
certain studies whose pursuit may be sup- 
posed to be most profitable under such an 
arrangement. There can be no complaint 
on this score, neither can there be any 
doubt if the plan succeeds—that is to say, 
if females avail themselves of this exception- 
al opportunity—that the entire University 
course will eventually be made as open to 
women as tomen. For the coming term 
the studies which persons of both sexes 
may pursue in the Department of Arts and 





the Towne Scientific School are, General 
and Analytical Chemistry, Physics (includ- 
ing Mechanics, Light, and Heat), and His- 
tory. Women are to receive the same in- 
struction, at the same time, on the subject 
named, as the young men. Thus another 
great move is made in the equalization of 
social force and responsibility, and we be- 
lieve its success cannot be doubted. Har- 
vard and other colleges have already done 
this justice to women, but our Uniyersity is 
sufficiently prompt to entitle it to rank with 
the pioneers in the reform. The decision 
is of a kind with the intelligent course 
taken in the reconstruction of the methods 
of the Medical Department, and the double 
action places the University at the very 
front of the progressive educational influ- 
ences of the time. That young women of 
brains and ambition will make the very 
most of this chance we have no question; 
proofs of such willingness have not been 
wanting, and the comparatively recent vic- 
tory of women in the medicai schools gives 
the best encouragement that before many 
college terms women everywhere will have 
the same intellectual opportunities as those 
enjoyed by men,—as they should have 
under every rule of reason, fairness, and 
common sense. 





FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


The Misses Sorabjee have arrived in Eng- 
land, to be trained as teachers, by arrange- 
ment of the Bombay Government. 

The French correspondent of the London 
Times, in speaking of McMahon’s Manifesto 
says that it contains the following sentence: 
“I cannot obey the injunctions of dema- 
gogues. I shall remain and defend with the 
Senate the great interests which have been 
intrusted to me.” 





The Hindu ladies are in grief, in conse- 
yuence of the death of their dear friend, 
Mary Carpenter. At a public meeting it 
was proposed to express their esteem and af- 
fection by some lasting memorial, and it is 
suggested that this be done by establishing a 
first class female school at Dacca. Itisalso 
proposed to publish her biography in the 
Bengali language. 

Miss Carpenter, as the readers of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL are aware, had deepby at 
heart the education of the women of India. 
She contributed generously out of her own 
means to schools which she thought might 
become educational centers, and, in concert 
with Lady Anna Gore-Langton, she gave 
special attention to plans for selecting and 
establishing, in India, thoroughly trained 
teachers, who might devote themselves to 
training others. Great practical difficulties 
stand in the way of female education in In- 
dia, but as it is now desired by many edu- 
cated gentlemen for their relatives, and as 
Indian ladies seem to be availing themselves 
of their present few opportunities, for in- 
struction, the prospect seems brighter than 
ever before. ‘‘We are prepared,” says the 
National Association in Aid of Social Pro- 
gress in India, ‘‘to look out for good Eng- 
lish teachers for families or schools, when- 
ever we are applied to, and to give such oc- 
casional aid to women's education as the 
small funds at our disposal will enable us to 
do. We cannot definitely say what other 
modes of help will present themselves. We 
can only promise that we will not neglect 
any that lie within our scope or capability.” 

The distressing famine in India has called 
forth discussion from the British reviews 
and newspapers, in respect to the causes and 
remedies of this scourge. The chief cause 
is the density of the population. In some 
agricultural districts of Behar, for example, 
there are already 700 inhabitants to the 
square mile, a number far greater than can 
be found in any of the richest and most 
densely peopled regions of Europe, such as 
Lombardy or Flanders. The general prac- 
tice of early marriages, mischievous in so 
many ways, is especially so in this, as it 
both hastens the multiplication of the spe- 
cies, and increases the proportion of chil- 
dren, that is, of mouths that require feeding 
without arms capable of labor. Emigration 
has been spoken of as a possible remedy for 
this state of things, and no doubt there ure 
districts in British Burmah and in Central 
India, both fertile and thinly peopled, 
which could for a few years absorb the in- 
creasing surplus of population. But even 
if the Ryot had sufficient enterprise, energy 
and intelligence to make the required move 
and wrench himself and his family away 
from old associations and accustomed haunts 
and if the Government could and would find 
the necessary funds to enable him to migrate, 
the remedy would be but temporary, and a 
comparatively small number of years would 
elapse before the problem would again con- 
front us, more threatening than ever. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss CORDELIA MEEK edits a religious 
paper in Kentucky. 

Miss MARGARET JENKINS has been ap- 
pointed postmistress at Whatcom, W. T. 

Ann Exiza Youne is at Hartford, arrang- 
ing for the publication of her book on Mor- 
monism. 

Be.occa, the Russian prima donna, has 
given $5000 for the relief of the sick and 
wounded Russian soldiers. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER CorDET, of Vermont, 
who is eighty-two years old, claims to have 
read the Bible through eighty times. 

Mrs. Joun Jacos Astor has given $1200 
to establish a reading room in connection 
with the Mission Chapel of St. John’s, at 
Newport, R. I. 

Miss Mrppre Morean is the stock report- 
er of the New York 7imes, She knows, it 
is said, as much about horses and cattle as 
any man in the country. 

Miss KeE..Loae intends to found and en- 
dow a musical conservatory in New York 
City, and she will devote the profits of her 
coming California engagement with Max 
Strakosch to that object. 

Mrs. De VLEAMINCK, of Greenpoint, L.I., 
has received information that she and her 
three children are heirs to an estate in Java 
which was valued at £12,000 in 1854. Her 
husband was an exiled nobleman. 

Miss Susan Tyn@ Coxe, the selected can- 
didate, has been unanimously elected Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Guild of the Holy Spir- 
it. Most of the candidates were relatives of 
Episcopal clergymen, and there were more 
than 150 of them. 

Mrs. D. G. Croty (Jennie June) is said 
to be seriously ill. Her recent brief visit to 
Europe does not seem to have benefited her 
shattered health. She is a persistent work- 
er, and her too great energy has doubtless 
led to her illness. 

Miss Kirrre HAmmMonp, of Watertown, 
N. Y., was suddenly stricken with total 
blindness recently, at the wedding of a 
friend. It is so absolute that she cannot see 
a lighted candle held in front of her eyes, 
and it is feared that it is permanent. 

Miss Mary G. Bartiert, of Plymouth, 
Mass., a member of the class of 1877, of the 
State Normal Art School, has been recently 
selected to introduce the study of industrial 
drawing into the public schools of Louis- 
ville, Ill., and commences the work imme- 
diately. 

Princess MERCEDES, King Alfonso’s fu- 
ture bride, has been very strictly educated, 
and carefully protected frum the evil influ- 
ences of Queen Isabella’s court. She is al- 
ways simply dressed in black. She possess- 
es much firmness of disposition, and very 
different tastes from those of her mother 
and sister-in-law. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE Smitu, of Chicago, re- 
cently performed akind act. She visited 
the County Jail and saw there a little boy 
named F. Gilkinson, aged between six and 
seven years. He was incarcerated for steal- 
ing a small amount of money, about fifteen 
cents. Ascertaining that he was alone in 
the world, she took him out of jail, with the 
intention of adopting him. 

Mrs. J. D. Suu.er, of Lockport, N. Y., 
says Woman's Words, has fifty acres of land 
in small fruits and ornamental grounds—all 
the work of which she superintends, and 
much of which she does. She markets her 
strawberries in Buffalo and raspberries in 
Buffalo and New York, obtaining the high- 
est prices on account of their superior excel- 
lence. Mrs. Shuler says that if she were to 
lose all of her property to-day, she would 
hire land to-morrow and go to raising fruit 
for a living. 

Lapy AvuGusTA SraNLEY had many 
American friends, some of whom have 
contributed to a fund raised for the 
purpose of perpetuating her memory in con- 
nection with the Westminster Training 
School and Home for Nurses. The list of 
American subscribers includes the names of 
Mr. Longfellow, Mr Emerson, Mr. James 
Russell Lowell, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, Mr. 
George W. Childs, Mrs. Charles Francis 
Adams, the Governor of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Burlingame, and the Rev. Dr. Osgood, 

Mrs. BULLEN, a sister of Hon. Hugh 8. 
Legare, is preparing for publication a vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘The Life and Times of H. 8. 
Legare.” Mrs. Bullen is in her eightieth 
year. It will be remembered that Mr. Le- 
gare, then Secretary of State, died in Bos- 
ton in 1843, while accompanying President 
Tyler to the celebration of the completion 
of Bunker Hill Monument. There was a 
collection of his writings made in 1846, but 
the forthcoming volume will be more per- 
sonal in its nature. 
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WHAT TO DO. 


It has passed into a truism, that we often 
err by seeking ‘‘far and wide for what lies 
close at hand.” 

This often occurs to me in our far-reach- 
ing discussions of the way out for women— 
the way to a purer air and a broader view— 
that at present each woman's partial inde- 
pendence lies in her individual will to work 
out her destiny. The first practical step is 
financial independence. The average wo- 
man can do a little of almost everything, 
but ten chances to one, there is not probably 
any one thing she can do excellently, so well 
as to feel the work a reliance. Of course 
this evil is largely due to the false education 
she has received; and the women of the next 
generation will have the benefit of a wider 
outlook, and special training for special 
work; but the woman of to-day cannot call 
up her lost girlhood, to live it more wisely; 
regrets for the past avail not; she has only 
to do with her present, her future. 

My friend, Mrs. Allism, finds herself a 
widow with four young children to main- 
tain, to clothe and educate. She has a lit- 
tle home of her own, but the income upon 
which to live it is absolutely necessary for 
her to earn. But how? The question pur- 
sues her by day and haunts her by night. 

What can she do? When she was a young 
lady, eighteen years ago, she was a teacher; 

but can one who, for all these years, has 
kept no knowledge —scarcely interest—in 
the great educational problems under discus- 
sion, of new books, new methods, can she 
compete with skilled and trained pedagogic 
labor? Obviously not. 

Mrs. Allism isa lady; delicate, refined, but 
she has no knowledge of the problems of 
life, she has no business training, no artistic 
gift, in fact, no specialty. The Mrs. Allisms 
usually end in resorting to sewing; and with 
work and anxiety together, shorten their 
care-filled, unhappy days, till Providence 
mercifully admits them to the untried life 
to come. 

Now the remedy for all this lies in a nut- 
shell. 

When the foundations of living rest solely 
on an income that ceases the hour the hus- 
band and father is taken away, during the 
peaceful, happy, sheltered years that the 
wife has the stronger arm to lean upon, she 
should fit herself for some special work of 
life in case she needs to use it. It will re- 
quire self-sacrifice, it will require patience, 
perseverence, but what a life-boat would it 
be to her, in case the storm comes and her 
ship goes down. 

It is true women are hampered and incon- 
venienced, too often unjustly, yet there are 
few cases in which a resolute, earnest pur- 
pose will not at last make its way. I con- 
fess to a very strong sense of sympathy with 
Gail Hamilton’s declaration, that ‘‘Woman’s 
incapacity is the only real bar to Woman’s 
progress.”’ It is infinitely easier to say pun- 
gent things about worthless women than to 
go out one’s self and be a woman of worth. 
But there is so much of truth in the remark 
it will not harm one to lay it to heart, and 
seek to lessen the incapacity. 

The art of china decoration is destined to 
prove a favorable field for women’s work. 
It is something for which the demand will 
increase. In the West, purchaser and mak- 
er are alike enthusiastic over the work. 

It is being introduced in St. Louis by Mrs. 
Gow, a teacher of the City High School, 
who has fallen in love with the work, learn- 
ed it herself, and has taught it to classes of 
ladies. Mrs. Gow, who is an artist, and has 
done exquisite work in oil painting, does 
much of her painting upon the china from 
her own designs, which are simply exquis- 
ite. 

Like wood-carving, china-painting can be 
infinitely extended, making it a practicable 
and beautiful art for women. It requires 
taste rather than talent—that is, taste alone 
will enable the pupil to become an expert 
painter. A talent, enabling one to design, 
as does Mrs. Gow, of this city, must of 
course, greatly enhance the interest of the 
work, 

For the woman who looks about her, there 
is some work she can do, or learn todo. Do- 
ing it excellently, she can, in a degree, com- 
mand her own prices, and placing her life 
on a solid basis of self-supporting labor, she 
can speak from a vantage-ground, of the 
higher, freer life yet to be obtained. 

But no woman can consistently talk of 
her wrongs or limitations as long as there is 
no one thing, no art, profession, business or 
manual labor to which she can turn her 
hand, or by which she can, if necessary, sup- 
port herself. 

There is no reason why a lady should not 
be employed in a bank, if she have the nec- 
essary ability and integrity, which she is 
just as likely to possess as a gentleman is; 
and a bank is ano more public place fora 
lady to work than a store or schoolroom. 

Certain duties in express offices might 
properly be performed by women—the writ- 
ing, accounts etc. ; but here gentlemen seem 
to have the monopoly. But let us use all 
the ‘‘rights,” the freedom we have, develop 
to the utmost every capacity which will 
pave the way to a higher outlook. 

It is the one who is faithful over a few 
things who is made ruler over many. Let 
us go to work. LILIAN WHITING. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





JOHN RUSKIN AT HOME. 


A moderate-sized house, half covered 
with creepers; its walls of a pale yellow, 
that looks almost white from a distance; its 
principal windows over-looking the Lake of 
Coniston, and facing the ‘Old Man’s 
rocky peak; the rest almost shut in by the 
trees at either side and the hill that rises up 
abruptly at the back—such is the home 
which Mr. Ruskin bought, without even 
seeing it first, some seven years ago, where- 
in, amid the treasures of art he has collect- 
ed and the scenery he loves, he contrives 
(to quote his own words) to ‘‘get through 
the declining years of my esthetic life.” 

A short drive, over which the shady trees 
almost meet, and the visitor has come from 
the high road up to the house, the entrance 
to which might seem somewhat gloomy 
were it not for the glimpses of blue lake he 
catches here and there. Pause in the hall 
a few minutes if you would see two figures 
by Burne-Jones before you pass to the 
cheerful drawing-room. Here, since its 
windows look on the lake, the pleasant 
breakfast table is brought in daily, and Mr. 
Ruskin’s guests enjoy the Brantwood straw- 
berries and the cream from the farm across 
the hill, while their host, who has break- 
fasted already and been writing ‘‘Proser- 
pina” or ‘‘Deucalion,” or whatever is in 
hand, almost since sunrise, reads aloud now 
the results of his morning’s work, courting 
criticism instead of being offended at it 
like smaller men; now some extracts from 
the letters which have just come; and now, 
when the meal is nearly over, he opens a 
book reserved for this occasion, and the 
party are treated to no common reading of 
one of Scott’s novels. Here, in the evening, 
when they have watched the sunset splen- 
dor pass from crimson into gray till the 
mountain-ridges stand out sharp and black 
against the star-bright sky, all reassemble 
—some from the lake’s shore, where a ci- 
garette has been secretly smoked, while the 
Professor, who does not like any sign of to- 
bacco near him, has been taking his after- 
dinner nap—and the day’s last hours are 
spent in lively talk or at chess, a game 
of which Mr. Ruskin is fond and at which 
he is not unskillful. Sometimes a book— 
one of Miss Edgeworth’s old-fashioned sto- 
ries, perhaps—is taken up and read aloud, 
as at breakfast, the others sitting at the 
chess-board or making sketches in pen and 
ink, while the best of hostesses and kindest 
of cousins does a woman’s duty at the tea- 
table. Round them hang some good draw- 
ings by Prout; a lovely village-maid from 
Gainsborough’s easel; four Turners, which 
are carefully covered over when the room 
is unoccupied; a painting of ‘‘Fair Rosa- 
mond,” by Burne-Jones, and one or two 
sketches by Mr. Ruskin himself. 

Across the hall the dining-room is enter- 
ed, and here the eye lights on two portraits 
by Northcote, over the side-board, of Mr. 
Ruskin’s parents; whilst in the same room 
are two ‘‘Annunciations,” both by Tintoret 
and, to omit the rest, there hangs above the 
chimney-piece Turner’s portrait of himself 
in youth, and we see that the mouth which 
was afterwards sensual was once softly 
sweet. But it is in the ‘‘Professor’s study” 
that those who would know of Mr. Ruskin 
at home must be most interested. The room 
is long and low, with two large windows 
opening out upon the lake. At one end is 
the fireplace over which is hung Turner’s 
‘‘Lake of Geneva,” a water-color remarka- 
ble for its splendor and unusual size; at the 
other is the occupant’s writing-table. The 
walls are rightly covered with book-cases 
and cabinets rather than with pictures. 
Here are the original MSS. of the Fortunes 
of Nigel and a volume of Scott's letters; here 
a “Fielding” on large paper and an edition 
of Plato by a distinguished divine have hon- 
orable place; here some specimens of the 
binder’s art and the best that printing can 
do; and humbly hidden here behind some 
other volumes are copies, kept for refer- 
ence or for gift, of the Works of John Rus- 
kin. In this corner stand three marble fig- 
ures, which once helped to support a font, 
chiselled by Nicolo Pisano, and broken, it 
is said, by Dante; and lying on the table is 
a book of drawings in sepia, by Mantegna 
and Botticelli, which the British Museum 
thought it could not afford to buy. This 
cabinet contains, admirably arranged on va- 
riously-colored velvets, the half of Mr. 
Ruskin's valuable collection of minerals, 
the greater part of which was once the prop- 
erty of the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe. 
These draws are full of illuminated missals 
and fine old manuscripts (though the best 
perhaps lie in the Professor’s rooms at Cor- 
pus); and here is a cabinet filled with draw- 
ings, not a few by Turner, which it would 
take long to partially enjoy. 

Thus much has been done to make the in- 
terior of the house as interesting as it is 
comfortable; and outside, too, Brantwood 
is very different from what it was when its 
former owner—a writer, we believe, of 
Radical pamphlets—had but lately left it 
desolate. The turret-window at one corner 
of the house has been built since then, that 
its present master may from his chamber 
see the hills at dawn on almost every side; 
the well-stocked gardens, one sacred to Mr. 
Ruskin’s especial pleasure, another made 
lovely with standard roses and terraces of 
grass—all give evidence of a characteristic 





taste; and the harbor at their foot was begun 
three summers back by two of the Profes- 
sor’s undergraduate *‘diggers,” who enjoyed 
a month of his genial hospitality. For as 
a host Mr. Ruskin possesses that uncommon 
faculty of making his guests forget that his 
house is not their own. To its favored fre- 
quenters Brantwood is Liberty Hall indeed ; 
perfect freedom is allowed them in all they 
do, and they are not bound to follow out 
plans laid down in a series of programmes 
for their supposed amusement, though if 
the day be fine, the Professor will take an 
oar and pull across the lake to show them 
the old hall, now a farm, which was once 
the home of Mary, Countess of Pembroke, 
and where her brother, ‘‘Sir Philip Sidney, 
it is delivered by tradition, lived for a time 
in one arcadia of western meres.” Gather- 
ed round the pleasantest of tables, the in- 
mates of Brantwood enjoy the freest ‘‘flow 
of soul;’ their host directs and sustains, 
but never monopolizes the talk; nor need 
any be afraid of being victimized by that 
spirit of self-conscious dictation or affected 
silence which has been known to spoil en- 
joyment in the company of some literary 
men. 

Mr. Ruskin rises early, as we have said, 
and writes for three hours before his guests 
are down. Breakfast over, he retires to his 
study to answer numerous letters or com- 
plete some piece of unfinished work, or will 
go out on to the hill, perhaps, and make a 
delicately finished study of rock and grass 
for the engraver’s hand to copy. Between 
1 and 6 o’clock the tourist in the lakes may 
see a slight figure dressed in a gray frock- 
coat (which the people round, ignorant of 
Ascot, believe unique), and wearing the 
bright blue tie so familiar to audiences at 
Oxford and elsewhere, walking about the 
quiet lanes, sitting down by the harbor's 
side, or rowing on the water. The back is 
somewhat. bent, the light-brown hair 
straight and long, the whiskers scarcely 
showing signs of eight and fifty summers 
numbered, and the spectator need not be 
surprised at the determined energy with 
which a boat is brought to shore or pushed 
out into the lake... . 

Such is the life which one who, by teach- 
ing or antagonism, has done so much to 
stimulate, in this practical nineteenth cen- 
tury, the love of art, lives in his summer 
home; and such, within and without, is 
Brantwood. At other seasons Mr. Ruskin 
may be found at Oxford, in his rooms at 
Corpus, where the visitor may see more 
choice books and manuscripts, pictures and 
minerals. On the right, as the inner room 
is entered, is a portrait by Titian of a doge, 
whose noble face proclaims that the heart 
of its owner never thought false thought 
nor prompted evil deed, and facing it isa 
Tintoret, ‘‘Diana Returned from the Chase,” 
while hanging elsewhere in the room is a 
portrait of Raphael from life, with Turner’s 
“Shores of Wharfe”’ beneath it, and on eith- 
er side a Reynolds and a Frére. Sometimes, 
too, the Professor will bid his nearest rela- 
tives repeat once more the warmest of wel- 
comes, and will spend a few weeks in that 
London suburb, where, as a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, white-frocked child, te take the 
story of a portrait by Northcote. his earliest 
years were passed. 

The readers of ‘‘Fors Clavigera” have 
heard much said against the world, they 
may tell us; but Mr. Ruskin can enjoy it, 
and, better still, has made others enjoy it 
too. His sensitive nature is singularly af- 
fected by changes of weather, and a bright 
day makes him as joyful as a dull one 
makes him sad. But courtesy and kindness 
to those around him are characteristics he 
never loses; insincerity is a fault of which 
he is thoroughly devoid; and those who 
know him best delight in an unaffected sim- 
plicity of manner, which in men of acknow]- 
edged genius is as valuable as it is often rare. 
—London World. 

———_—_ 2 eo _____. 


FOUR SOUTH CAROLINA WIDOWS. 


At Prosperity, a station on the Greenville 
& Columbus Railroad, there dwell in reach 
of the sound of the whistle four widows 
whose names and deeds should be printed 
in letters of gold. We shall tell of them— 
to spare blushes—first as 

No. 1. This lady—as, in fact, all the 
others—lost her husband during the war, 
and was left in straightened circumstances. 
Did she sit down and grieve at her fate? 
By nomeans. She has raised four children 
besides fine crops, and to-day she has much 
of last year’s cotton and flour on hand, is 
free from debt, and is able to pay cash 
down for what she wants. 

No. 2 looks complacently on all of her 
last crop of cotton, and with a sense of 
perfect rest and absolute fullness on 3,000 
pounds of flour, neither of which she has 
sold because she had no use for the money 
—here’s a widow for you. The only thing 
which disturbs her rest now is what to do 
with her new fodder, every place being oc- 
cupied with the old. She might dispose of 
some of it to the editor of the Herald, who 
has been standing to the rack for three 
years, fodder or no fodder. She, too, like 
a true woman, has raised children and set 
them up under their own vines and fig-trees. 

No. 3 struggled through the years which 
have rolled on since the late unpleasantness, 
raised six children, given each at majority 





$500 in cash. Last year she bought a tract 
of land for which $1,400 in good money 
was paid. Has corn, fodder, and other 
things in abundance. 

No. 4, like unto the others, has made a 
splendid fight and brought up a large fam- 
ily in the way they should go, has of last 
year’s crops abundance, pays cash in trade, 
and loans her earnings out on interest.— 
Newbury (8. C.) Herald. 
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BABY’S WAKING UP. 





Of all the pretty sights on which the 
great sun shines, I know this is the prettiest. 
For what can be prettier than our baby? 
Our baby, ‘‘dear little, dimpled darling,” 
lying in her cradle, looking as sweet and 
innocent as only a little, round-faced, yellow- 
haired baby can. Her fat dimpled hands, 
spread out, wave gently back and forth as 
the cradle rocks—just as the old cat at 
baby’s feet, as yet undecided whether to lie 
down or jump off, waves her tail. 

Pussy, you had better jump off, and take 
yourself and your much-abused, long suf- 
fering tail safely cut of the way, where 
baby and her minions cannot find you, for 
baby is waking up. 

Her blue eyes open wider, with such a 
funny sleepy look inthem! Her red cheeks 
grow redder. The little hands double 
themselves up into soft, round fists, and 
wander through the air without regard to 
cradle motion, sometimes swooping fiercely 
down on the poor little knob of a nose, 
rubbing and pounding it without mercy. 

Yes, baby is waking up, and she opens 
her little rosebud mouth—what will hap- 
pen ?—wider and wider, wider yet! O baby! 
are you only india-rubber? The cradle 
stops rocking. Pussy, catching one glimpse 
of the place where baby’s mouth was, is 
gone like a flash of gray lightning. The 
worst is over now. I breathe freely once 
more. 

Baby lies still, idly winking. Othe awful 
solemnity of a baby’s face after a yawn! 

The sunbeams, shining on baby’s hair, 
burnish it into tiny rings of gold. They 
shine, too, in the great wondering blue eyes, 
looking up so pleadingly, on the little hands 
held up, and the tiny mouth, screwed into 
such a funny shape, as if to say. ‘‘Daisy, 
take baby.” ; 

“O baby, must I take you, aud spoil the 
pretty picture?” [Daisy, aged 15.] 


THE BEAUTY OF POLISH WOMEN. 





The Polish ladies are very beautiful, per- 
haps the most beautiful in the world. They 
retain, in middle life, the freshness of girls, 
and make me think of New England wo- 
men (owing I scarcely know to what air of 
superiority and the possession of what di 
vining instinct peculiar in greater or less de- 
gree to all women), and this in spite of the 
fact that New England women do lose their 
clear complexions and rosy cheeks, and in 
spite of the fact that the Polish ladies have 
withal a slightly Hibernian cast of counte- 
nance, including noses, the impertinent tips 
of which do turn up just a little. But they 
are evidently self-respecting, keen creatures, 
who know what they are about, careful to 
observe all the proprieties, never flirting in 
public, if they do in private, and walking 
the streets in a quiet, dignified manner, as 
if they were disdainful, if not unconscious 
of theircharms. They are not possessed 
either of dollish or masculine faces, as the 
English and American ladies often are; they 
are not voluptuous or blackbrowed, like their 
sisters of France and Spain, but a queenly 
sort of women, tall and graceful, and pos- 
sessed of a colder type of beauty than 
blooms on the Mediterranean — a type of 
beauty that makes me think of marble stat- 
ues, Damascus blades and aurora borealis. 
By the way, Bayard Taylor says he saw 
more handsome faces in one hour at the War- 
saw races than he saw elsewhere during two 
years in Europe, and I do not doubt it. 
Moreover, I have never been in any country 
where the relations of the men and women 
of the upper classes seem so high-toned; 
and I am sure that a stranger entering the 
best society of Warsaw would have to ac- 
knowledge the most chivalrous devotion on 
the part of the men and the most gracious, 
yet dignified, appreciation of it on the part 
of the women he had ever witnessed. To 
acquire good manners, and to see human in- 
tercourse at its best, I should rather go to 
Warsaw than to London, Washington or 
Paris.— Boston Journal. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


We take from the Cottage Hearth the fol- 
lowing vules and receipts for the benefit of 
the housekeeping readers of tee WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL :— 

FEW PEOPLE know, and thousands do not 
know, that, by setting a glass fruit jar ona 
folded towel thoroughly soaked in cold wa- 
ter, the fruit can be poured in boiling hot, 
with no more danger of breaking than tin. 

GLUE USED in putting cones on pasteboard 
or board will crack off. Putty and varnish 
boiled together is the best paste for shell, 
cone, moss, or such work. It can be color- 
ed with paints to suit your work and mate- 
rial. 

HERE ts a good receipt for Alice Jones’ 
French Mountain Cake: A cupful of sugar, 
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half a cupful each of milk and butter, a tea- 
spoonful of cream-tartar, a half teaspoonful 
of soda, two eggs, and two cupfuls of flour. 

Mrs. Forest's JUMBLEs can be made as 
follows: Two cupfuls of sugar, two-thirds 
cupful of butter, a half cupful of milk, one 
egg. a terspoonful of cream-tartar, a half 
teaspoonful of soda, flour to roll out. Sprin- 
kle sugar over them, and bake in a good 
oven. 

Rice Pres are thus made: Boil two table- 
spoonfuls of rice in water till it is soft and 
the water wastedaway. Beat two eggs with 
three-quarters of a cupful of sugar, half q 
teaspoonful of salt and alittle nutmeg. Stir 
in the rice, add milk sufficient for two pies, 
bake in a crust like a custard pie. 

Mrs. Ruea’s MuFFrins are toothsome, as 
will be seen from the following receipt: Beat 
together an egg, a cupful of flour and a cup. 
ful of milk till very light. Pour into cups 
or gem pans, half full, and bake. Eat hot, 
with butter or liquid sauce, or sweetened 
and flavored cream. 

Mrs. 8. G. Foster’s Harp GINGERBREAD 
is thus prepared: Set two cupfuls of good 
molasses on the stove and let it come to a 
boil, add a cupful of sugar and stir till it 
boils again. Put half a cupful of lard or 
nice drippings, a teaspoonful each of gin- 
ger and soda, also a small teaspoonful of 
salt in your mixing bowl. Pour on the mo- 
lasses and stir in flour so that it will roll out 
easily, roll it thin, lay in your baking pan, 
bake quickly, and while warm cut in 
squares. Try this. 

Mrs. J. T. Carter’s Taproca CREAM is 
a nice dish, and here is the direction for 
making it: Soak two heaping tablespoonfuls 
of tapioca over night in water enough to 
cover it, add to this a half cupful of sugar, 
the yolks of two eggs and a little nutmeg, 
and beat well together. Boil a quart of 
milk, stir in your mixture, and cook for five 
or ten minutes. Pour into your serving 
dish, and spread over the top the whites of 
the egg beaten to a stiff froth with two ta- 
blespoonfuls of sugar and a small teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla, Set in the oven and brown 
slightly. Eat cold. 


HUMOROUS. 


Philadelphia Press: ‘‘ Detroit has become 
so enraptured with boat racing that we ex- 
pect soon to hear that she has founded a 
college.” 











What is the difference between charity 
and atailor? The first covers a multitude 
of sins; the latter a multitude of sinners. 


“That parrot of mine’s a wonderful 
bird,” said Smithers; ‘‘he cries ‘stop thief,’ 
so naturally that every time I hear it I al- 
ways stop. What are you all laughing at, 
anyway?” 


“Man,” says Victor Hugo, ‘‘was the con- 
undrum of the eighteenth century; Woman 
is the conundrum of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” We can’t guess her, but we'll never 
give her up—no, never! 


‘‘How is it that you have never kindled a 
flame in any man’s heart?” asked a rich 
lady of her portionless niece. ‘‘I suppose, 
aunt, it is because I’m not a good match,” 
meekly replied the poor niece. 


“Doctor, my daughter seems to be going 
blind, and she’s just getting ready for her 
wedding, too! O, dear me. what is to be 
done?” ‘Let her go right on with the 
wedding, madam, by all means. If any- 
thing can open her eyes, marriage will.” 


Mrs. Juggins lost one of her lodgers lately. 
He went off suddenly on urgent private 
affairs, and forgot to settle his little account. 
“Ah,” says the old lady, “‘when ’e come 
‘ere ’e called ‘isself a capting; but I’ve dis- 
covered to my cost ‘es only a left tenant.” 


A keen observer—Little girl: ‘‘Why 
don’t you marry some one, Alice?” Alice: 
“Oh, I can’t ask them, you know.” Little 
girl: ‘‘Well, do as Helen does with Tom, 
—shake hands with some one, say you're 
glad to. see them, and never leave them; 
then they'll marry you.”—Punch. 


Frank Beard, the artist, while at dinner 
recently, was told of aman in Nassau street 
with three hands. ‘‘How is that?” asked 
Beard. ‘‘He’s got a little behind hand.” 
*‘You area more extraordinary man,” was 
the reply, ‘‘for you have two heads; you 
have a head of your own, and you've got 
a-head of me.” 


Charles Lamb was once riding in a 
stage coach in company with one of those 
sympathizing souls ever on the lookout for 
an opportnnity to compassionate affliction. 
“What a bad cough you have, sir,” said 
the sympathizing one, after Lamb had re- 
covered from a violent fiit of coughing. ‘‘I 
know it,” replied Lamb, ‘‘but it is the best 
I can do.” 


“It was the undertow took you out—al 
ways look out for the undertow, sir,” re- 
marked young Diver, as he and his friend 
set old Puffin back safely on his feet on the 
sand at Long Branch. ‘‘My under toe?” 
said the old fellow, spitting out a pint of 
salt water; ‘‘no such thing, sir; no toe at 
all, but ten feet, sir,—ten feet of salt water's 
what did it.”"—Com. Bulletin. 


_ He sat alone in her father’s parlor, wait- 
ing for the fair one’s appearance, the other 
evening, when ber little brother came cau- 
tiously into the room, and gliding up to the 
young mau’s side, held out a handful of 
something, and earnestly inquired: ‘I say, 
Mister, what r-them?” ‘‘Those?” replied 
the young man, solemnly, taking up one in 
his fingers—‘‘those are beans.” ‘‘There!” 
shouted the boy, turning to his sister, who 
was just coming in, ‘I knew you lied. 
You said he didn’t know beans, and he 
does, too.” The young man’s stay was not 
what you call a prolonged one that evening. 
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TEACHING OF 


ART POTTERY 
DECORATION 


In Every Style. 
Terms, $5.00 for Twenty Lessons, 
J. G. LAKIN, 


No, 143 Tremont Street, Room 8, Boston, 3m32. 


Send 25 ¢ts. and stamp, for my printed method, 
Self-instructing. Every lady should have one. 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER. 


hal iy My 











PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 


Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him asa public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap Hands, 








Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, os Scurv 


P __ Corns, y, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all countr: 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provirtces, Price by mail 30 cents. 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD’S 





International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY F. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment. out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘’his emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F, MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F, MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT REcoRD. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were ages 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ry F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
Was remarkable for its purity. richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent grand 
Plano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ty F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tone, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

_Mr.Henry F. Mitier: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been partic ularly 
pleased with your pedal piano. It affords organ stu- 
dents opportunity for pedal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
our instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
cess in introducing your new invention. 

Respoct?tlly, E. F.WALCKE:&CO, ly2%4 





ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEW ART"’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


ING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to A ° 
For terms address COULTER é co “Chicago 


‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. “It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Kass. lyl4 


 Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple to oo No peddling. 
Expenses paid. “genoa 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


REMOV AT 

















—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
apd children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
3 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
G2” AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861, Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 
ly25 





Osgood’s New Books. 


Hillside and Seaside in Poetry. A com- 


panion volume to ‘Roadside Poems,” published 
last year. Edited by Lucy Larcom. “Little 
Classic” style. $1.00. 


“Like its predecessor, the volume holds little lyrics 
and fragments of greater poems, from the works of 
many singers, and like it also the beok is full of the 
atmosphere and the sunlight of the great out-of-doors 
which we instinctively seek in summer. The selec- 
tions have been made with care and with excellent 
judgment.”—New York Evening Post. 





Out of the Question. By W. D. Howetts. $1.25. 

“In that deliciously humorous piece, ‘Out of the 
Question,’ Mr. Howells has hit upon the method 
which best fits his purpose as a story-writer, and for 
that reason‘ Out of the Question’ is the best story. "— 
New York Evening Post. 





Deephaven,. By Saran O. Jewerr. $1.25. 

“Our advice to all who would enjoy a unique and 
refreshing morceau is, read ‘Deephaven.’’’ — Ap- 
pleton’s Journal. 





The American, By Henny James, Jn. $2.00. 


“A more original, brighter, better written novel we 
have not seen this many a day.”—London Daily News. 





Tom Bailey’s Adventures; or, The Story of 


a Bad Boy. By T. B. ALpricu. Paper, 50 cents. 
“One of those happy works which everybody will 
enjoy, old and young alike.”"—Boston Transcript. 





The Buraing of the Convent, $1.0. 


“A remarkable story, fascinating and brilliant.”— 
Portland Transcript. 





Marriet Martineau’s Autobiography. 2 
vols. 8vo. $6.00. 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Miss Martineau’s series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled.”’— 7’. W. Higginson. 





BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


The Eastern Question, 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Russia, 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Turkey. 2 Maps. 
Servia and Roumania,. Map. 
Modern Greece. Map. 

Montenegro and Bulgaria, Map. 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus, Maps. 


G2” These books contain just the information peo- 
ple now wish concerning the causes of the Russo- 
Turkish war, and the countries engaged in it. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 





Village Improvements and Farm Vil- 
lages. By Gro. E. Wanrine, Jr. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 

An important little book, designed to promote the 
healthfulness and beauty of villages, and the comfort, 
convenience, and social happiness of farmer's fami- 
lies. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES BR, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Perkin» Singing School, Price 75 cents. 
Zion, Price $138; $12.00 per dozen. 


The above two books have been in print for some 
months, but owing to a change of publishers, are 
now for the first time fairly before the public. Zion 
is a first-class Church Music Book, with singing 
school course attached. 

The “Singing School” is a first-class Singing Class 
Book with a select number of sacred pieces attached. 
Both are by W. O. PERKINS. 


The Chorus Choir Instruction Book, 


By A. N. Jounson. Price $1.38; $12.00 per éoz. 
Contains this eminent teacher's system of training 
classes, choruses, choirs, &c., explained in the sim- 
plest way, and made practical by questions, examples, 
and alarge quantity of pleasing music, all arranged 
with especial reference to practice. Probably the 
“easiest book to teach from” that has appeared for 
many years. 


The American Glee Book, 


By W. O. Perkins. A bona-fide new Glee Book of 
the best quality, with fresh, new glees and words. 
Price $1.50. 


New Music Books for Schools ! ! 


Now give new life to your Musical Exercises by intro- 
ducing one of these superior books. 


The Grammar School Choir , ‘ss ‘to: 


by W. S. TrLpEN, provides admirably for the needs 
of the Upper Classes in Grammar Schools. Just 
out. Carefully prepared by a practical and success- 
ful teacher. Music in 1, 2,3 and 4 parts, and the 
best quality. 


(60 cts., $6 doz.,) 

The School Song Book, a+ a0"snusuatiy 

extended Instructive Course, interspersed with Ex- 

ercises and Songs, beautiful Music, andis prepared 

for Girls’ Normal Schools, by C. EvEREsT, 

Teacher in the Philadelphia Normal School for 
Girls. 


The High School Choir, is:siresay'srext 


reputation as an almost perfect High School 4 
Book, and is extensively used—but should be uni- 
versally used. Music in 2,3 and 4parts. By L. O. 
Emerson & W. S. TILDEN. 


i H s., $5 doz.) Fi 
The Whippoorwill, “cescria “cottection "sr 
cheerful, wide-awake Songs for Common Schools. 
By W. O. Perkins, author of The Golden Robin. 


Specimen Copies of any book mailed, post free, 
for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. 





The Best Reading at Popular Prices, 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au- 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00, 
The Fourth Thousand of 
IS THAT ALL? Price, $100. 
The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
AFTERGLOW, a Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 
A New Novel by the author of ‘Mercy Puiterick’s 
CHo1ce.” 
A New Novel by the anthor of ‘‘Kismer.”’ 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.” Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
oone,_fe both Town and Country. PRICE $100 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Hotme Lez. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rev. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 

A WINTERSTORY;aNovel. By the author of’The 
Rose Garden,” 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G. APPLETON. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Ewine. 


The books in the “No Name Series’’ and “Town 
and Country Series,” are for sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston,  iyl4 





Choice Summer Reading. 
NIMPORT. 


Initial volume of “‘The Wayside Series.’’ Sq. 16mo. 
Cover design by J. W. Champney (‘‘Champ”’). Cloth 
flexible. $.50 
‘** ‘Nimport,’ the initial volume of the new ‘Way- 

side Series,’ is fairly entitled to a place amongst the 

best books of the season. It is bright, chatty and 
agreeable. with sufficient incident, to keep up the in- 
terest of the reader, even in the hot and sleepy after- 
noons of summer,—more than can be said of the ma- 
jority of warm-weather novels."’—Boston Transcript. 

“The anonymous authorof ‘Nimport’ bids fair to 
rival the unknown talent of the ‘No Name Series.’ 
His or her book (we should say her book) is as bright 
and witty an effort in the line of fiction as we have 
read for some time. Itnever hangs fire for a page.’’— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

“There is a good deal of bright conversation in the 
book, the whole is written with ease and naturalness, 
and the persons have a strong air of reality.”"—New 
York Tribune. 

“There isa very nice child in the book, a boy 
named Copplestone Crownds; . . . he will be compared 
to one or the other of ‘Helen's Babies,’ at least five 
hundred times during the next fortnight, although he 
is not like either of them.’’— Chicago Post. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 


By a Graduate. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75; paper $1.00. 

We have now ready an edition of this popular 
book in - binding, the cover illuminated with 
characteristic sketches of student life. Unique and 
handsome. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOSPEL INVITATION. Sermons related to 
the Boston Revival of 1877. By seventeen Clergy- 
men of different Denominations. Small 8vo. Cloth. 


1.50. 

WAS BRONSON ALCOTT’S SCHOOL A TYPE OF 
GOD'S MORAL GOVERNMENT? A Review of 
Joseph Cook’s Theory of the Atonement. 16mo. 
Paper. 40 cents. 

WHAT IS ART; or, Art Theories and Methods con- 
cisely stated. By 8S. G. W. Benjamin. 12mo. 
Cloth, flexible. 75 cents. 

INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, CONSIDERED 
ECONOMICALLY, By Prof. Walter Smith. An 
Address delivered before a Convention of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 12mo. Paper. cents. 








*,* The above books at all bookstores, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


For all Lovers of Nature. 
LOCKWOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIA. 


Designed for use in gathering plants, ferns, flowers, 
leaves and other botanical specimens. It is 14x20 
inches in size, contains 24 pages of heavy white por- 
ous paper and a sheet of gummed paper so perforated 
as to be easily torn into strips of any desired length. 
These strips are to be used as confining straps for the 
specimens, holding them securely in place till the 
time eomes for their removal. This obviates all ne- 
cessity for scissors or knife. The Portfoliois light, 
can be — carried by ladies or children, and con- 
tains everything that is required. The strong sides 
are securely fastened by elastic straps and hooks. 

“It is the one thing lovely woman has often sighed 
for in her country jaunts, and is destined to drive 
into oblivion—where they belong—the awkward and 
clumsy old blank or account books with which she 
has been wont to load herself or her escort in her 
tramps after ferns and other green things.’’— Boston 


“Collectors of ferns and leaves will find in Lock- 
wood’s Field Portfolio just the thing they have al- 
ways wanted, but never could find.”.—Boston Tran- 
éeript. 

“Light, easy to handle, and all conveniences within, 
it is a desideratum long awaited. All who see it will 
want it."\—Boston Commonwealth. 

Half Cloth. $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington St., Roston. 





For Twelve Pages of delightful gossip about 
R. H, Stoddard. with Portraits of the Poet and his 
Family, get the September Wide Awake. Also Sol- 
omon's seal, by Sophie May, Child Marian Abroad, 
&c,, &c. Only 20 cents. 

Send to D. LothropCo,., Boston Mass 


A POPULAR BOOK, 


Nan, the New-Fashioned Girl. By Mrs. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell. Large 16mo. Cloth. Illus. $1.00. A book 
for restless girls to read, full of fun, good sense and 
deep feeling. 

BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


POEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS, 
Elegant cloth binding, stamped in Black and Gold. 
Large quarto. $1.25. A peerless collection of richly 
illustrated poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Fawcett, and others. 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO,, PUBLISHERS. 


FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. By 
Pansy. 12 mo. Illustrated. .. . $1.50 
The most fascinating ‘“‘watering-place’”’ story ever 

published. Four friends, each a brilliant girl in her 

way, tired of Saratoga and Newport, try a fortnight 
at the new summer resort on Chautauqua Lake, choos- 
ing the time when the National Sunday-School As- 
sembly is in camp. Rev. Drs. Vincent, Deems, Cuyler, 

Edward Eggleston, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 

move prominently through the story, 

Boston. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS AT HOME. 
By Pansy. 12mo. Illustrated. . . . . . $1.50 
“Pansy knows girls, and has the gift of story-tell- 

ing, by which the hard facts of every-day life take on 

acharm of fairy-land. No one can look into “The 

Chautauqua Girls’ without feeling the subtle fascina- 

tion of its pictures of quiet life, and being drawn 

into warm sympathy with the four friends who long 

to form noble characters. They have been won to a 

love of Jesus by attending a camp-meeting at Chau- 

tauqua; but they find it so hard to be true to their 
new impulses, and to carry the spirit of the Bible into 
every-day life, that the story of their struggles, dis- 
heartening failures relieved by partial successes, is 
very human and full of genuine pathos, It is good 
summer reading, for beguiling away hours, and in- 
spiring with generous purposes.” 

This sequel to ‘Four Girls at Chautauqua,” is de- 
servedly the best selling book of the year. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


wiifin 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON,. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American. 
Explorers” isas distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of American: 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is- 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse: 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca; 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus — 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mati 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
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The Woman's Journal. 





Boston, Sept. 22, 1877. 





All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial mangement, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be add 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not stered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This c 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnest] uested to note the ex- 

ion of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts, men and 
women, are invited to send delegates to a State Con- 
vention, to be held in Boston at the Meionaon, Tre- 
mont Temple, on Tuesday, Oct. 9, at 11 o'clock a. m., 
to consider their political duties in regard to the fall 
elections; also to make nominations for state officers, 
if it is considered advisable. 

Each town and each ward of a city is entitled to one 
delegate, and to one additional delegate for each one 
thousand inhabitants or a majority fraction thereof. 

By order of the Woman Suffrage State Central Com- 
mittee. Lucy Srone, President, 

Tuomas J. Lorurop, Secretary. 








THE STATE CANVASS. 


The Republican and Democratic Conven- 
tions have made their nominations and plat- 
forms, and the actual canvass between the 
two great parties will begin at once. But 
there cannot be very great enthusiasm in a 
political campaign where both parties agree 
on the vital issues. The Hon. Mr. Russell 
and Senator Hoar both, in their addresses, 
urge the necessity of a gold basis, a civil 
service reform, and both endorse the policy 
of President Hayes. The Democratic reso- 
lutions use vague language in relation to 
capital and labor, and the Republican plat- 
form echoes the same generalities. The 
only real point in which the two disagree 
is that one denounces the Republicans, and 
the other denounces the Democrats. There 
are few men in Massachusetts who think 
that any serious harm will come to the 
State, whether Rice or Gaston is elected. 

With this state of affairs, it is evident 
that no great enthusiasm can be awakened. 
True, the parties wiil utter their old rally- 
ingcries. Each will work to gain the power 
and patronage of the State government, 
but this of itself will not rouse public feel- 
ing to a very intense excitement. For this 
reason there will be a falling off in the vote 
this year as compared with the last. 

The fact that in Massachusetts both of 
the great parties essentially agree on the 
political issues, while individuals in each 
party differ, clearly shows the disinterga- 
tion which is going on. It may be that the 
names of the old parties will be retained, 
but they will in the future stand for very 
different things from what they have, and 
will be organized on very different issues 
from those of the past. Senator Hoar rep- 
resents the best element of his party. He 
is essentially progressive. He believes in 
carrying out the Declaration of Independ- 
ence by giving Woman the ballot. Yet in 
a speech which was intended to voice the 
issues and shape the policy of the campaign, 
he gives no ringing cry for another great 
step towards realizing the idea of popular 
liberty. His speeeh on this occasion lacked 
the inspiration which glowed from Sumner, 
Wilson and Andrew, and set the popular 
heat on fire in the earlier days of the Re- 
publican party. The fact of his silence, in 
view of his well-known convictions, shows 
that he did not think that the Republican 
Convention of this week was the time to 
bring forward the question of a larger lib- 
erty, and that the other issues were more 
important. But a party that hides its first 
principles, or is content with its past record 
for freedom, is on the way to its grave. It 
has no future as the standard bearer of 
liberty. 

The Democratic party holds somewhat the 
same relations to its past as the Republicans. 
They accept the results of the war, and have 
ceased to be the apologist of slavery. They 
assume the role of reformers. They shout 
themselves hoarse in favor of the gold dol- 
lar, while their brethren in Ohio are advo- 
cating either a paper currency or the silver 
dollar of the Fathers. 

It is clear, .then, that we are on the eve of 
a political transition. The vague, timid, 
and indirect character of the last resolution 
in the otherwise strongly worded Republican 
platform is in striking contrast with the war- 
cry of liberty, with which the resolutions of 
old rang. The Woman Suffragists are not 
content with such weak words, in view of the 
fact that Republicans in the Legislature are 
false even to their mild resolutions. While 
the Republicans cannot look for aid from 
those whom they have at different times de- 
serted, the contest between them and the 

Democrats this year turns on the question 
of office. If Rice is governor, one set of 
men will have place and patronage. If 
Gaston is chosen, another class gathers the 
spoils of victory. An issue thus narrowed 
down loses the elements necessary to create 





a wide spread interest. The farmers ef 
Worcester, the operatives at Fall River, and 
the business men of Springfield and Boston 
care very little whether the Republican 
Smith or the Democratic Kelly has the pat- 
ronage of the governor. 

The two parties who have principles, are 
those which the Advertiser calls ‘‘side 
shows.” The Prohibitionists are working 
to rid the world of one of its greatest curses. 
Whether they are correct or not in their es- 
timate of the methods by which the evils of 
intemperance are to be removed, the under- 
lying motive which impels them, is one fit- 
ted to rouse the noblest enthusiasm. 

So also with the Woman Suffragists. 
They plant themselves on great principles, 
and claim equal right for women. They 
are in the great drift of American tradition. 
They represent the fundamental ideas upon 
which our institutions are founded. They 
have a clear and well-defined end in view, 
and are working for that end. Occupying 
a position like that of the Anti-Slavery lead- 
ers, the Suffragists are trying to bring about 
a radical reform. The party has a future. 
Now it numbers more than the liberty 
party did in its earlierdays. Whether it be 
advisable to nominate State officers, the 
coming Convantion will decide. By enter- 
ing upon the campaign this year we ‘imper- 
il no other great interest, for really it is of 
very little consequence whether Rice or Gas- 
ton is chosen Governor. If the former 
should be defeated by the withdrawal of the 
vote of the Suffragists, the Republican par- 
ty would then give heed to our demands, 
and Senator Hoar would think the time had 
come for the Republican Convention to re- 
assert its fundamental principles of liberty; 
and by working to give Woman the ballot, 
it would add another claim to the gratitude 
of the world for its valuable service in aid 
of human rights. 8. W. B. 

oe — —— 


GIRLS FITTING FOR COLLEGE. 


What shall we do for the girls who wish 
to prepare for college? This has become a 
practical question in Boston, for it is esti- 
mated that there are at least a hundred who 
now wish to begin a classical course. The 
number will soon be doubled. Here, then, 
is a fact. No one can deny that the girls in 
our system of public education should be 
put on an equality with boys. The daugh- 
ter of the poor man has a right to the same 
advantages as the son; and to say that the 
girls can be taught at private schools isa 
manifest injustice. The School Committee, 
on being called upon to meet the case, are 
inclined to one of those half measures which 
does not promise full success. The attempt 
to graft a classical department on the Girls’ 
High School, puts the girls to disadvantage 
by requiring them to crowd into four years 
what it takes the boys six years todo. The 
Boston Sunday Herald shows the weakness 
of the proposed plan, and in conclusion 
asks: Why then try the shabby little exper- 
iment at the expense of our girls? Why 
throw upon Mr. Sprague and his feminine 
assistants the responsibility of an undertak- 
ing which the committee themselves have 
demonstrated must be a failure? Why not 
meet the difficulty squarely and honestly, 
either by admitting girls to the Latin School 
or by giving them as good a school of their 
own? 8. W. B. 
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COMMEMORATION DAY. 





Last Monday was a historic day in Bos- 
ton. The procession was large and impos- 
ing, and presented a brilliant pageant. Sev- 
eral of the most distinguished military offi- 
cers were present. One of the more notice- 
able features was the gathering of the old 
comrades of the army. It is doubtful 
whether so many of the soldiers of Massa- 
chusetts who were engaged in the late war 
will ever meet again. The speeches, both at 
the monument and banquet, were marked 
by the fervor and breadth of their patriot- 
ism. As the bitterness and hatred awaken- 
ed at the time of fierce conflict passes away, 
the national spirit becomes more intense. 
The soldiers are far more ready, to shake 
hands over ‘‘the bloody chasm” than the 
politicians, and those whv fought the hard- 
est are the’ quickest to clasp the offered 
hand of reconciliation. There were very 
many things connected with the commemo- 
ration which were unconscious witnesses of 
the dawn of a new era. .When Wade Hamp- 
ton at Louisville or Col. Simons at the Re- 
vere House vow their loyalty to the Union 
and fealty to the Constitution, we should 
take them at their word. When General 
Heth of Virginia assures us that the colored 
race in the South will be protected, guarded 
and accorded every right guaranteed to 
them under the Constitution and its amend- 
ments, we should at least accept this asa 
pledge of an honorable soldier. The South 
has a future, and the better class of leaders 
in that section begin to see that the prosper- 
ity of this future can be attained by a new 
departure based on the recognition of the 
rights of the colored race. 

The oration of General Devens was a 
gem. It was instinct with the spirit of gen- 
erous patriotism, and a fine specimen of lit- 
erary composition. Not the least of its 
merits was its brevity. In this respect his 
oration had the soul of wit, and it was also 
glowing with a lofty eloquence. It has 





passages of great beauty and power, expres- 
sive of the noblest sentiments of human lib- 
erty. But we wish to remind General Dev- 
ens and other orators that their eloquent ut- 
terances are not to be taken as glittering 
generalities, but according to their true 
meaning. When in the South of olden 
times, during national and commemorative 
days, her gifted statesman under the inspir- 
ations of the occasion, uttered their noble 
words in behalf of freedom—they were for 
the time unconscious of the fact that they 
were sustaining one of the worst forms of 
slavery. The liberty they eulogized was 
liberty for the white man. It was a liberty 
that violated the declaration of Independ- 
ence and human rights. So General Devens 
was equally unconscious that as he stood on 
Boston Common before the beautiful monu- 
ment, commemorative of the valor and 
heroism of the sacred dead, and under the 
inspiration of the hour portrayed the bless- 
edness and glory of universal liberty, he 
was as inconsistent as the former Southern 
Slaveholder. 

General Devens will probably smile as we 
remind him that even in the presence of 
Bunker Hill and the Boston Monument 
with all the sacred inspirations of liberty 
they awaken, there still exists a tyranny 
which robs a majority of their rights. It 
is just as true that Mrs. Livermore, Lucy 
Stone, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe are de- 
prived of the ballot because they are wo- 
men as that Sims, William Crafts and 
Frederic Douglas were robbed of their per- 
sonal liberty because they were negroes. 
The insensibility of Robert Toombs and Jef- 
ferson Davis did not make their tyranny any 
the less a fact, so the insensibility of Gener- 
al Devens and Mayor Prince does not make 
their injustice any the less a fact. We say 
to General Devens and Mayor Prince, and 
the men they represent, that until Woman 
has the same rights as man universal liberty 
has not achieved its conquest over tyranny, 
and that the battle for freedom is yet to be 
fuller fought out. So shall we, and those 
who succeed us, ‘‘swear hostility, not to one 
grasping power only, but to every tyranny 
that would enslave the body or enchain the 
mind of man (or woman) and eternal devo- 
tion to the great principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty.” 8. W. B. 
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TWEED’S CONFESSION. 


The testimony of this arch corrupter be- 
fore the Committee of New York Alder- 
men confirms what is already known of the 
comprehensive system by which the public 
treasury was robbed. There is nothing in 
the history of fraud that has ever occurred 
in this country which equals this, either in 
the extent to which the stealing was car- 
ried on or the audacity with which the 
great crime was committed. By the aid of 
confederates, Tweed got complete control 
of the city government, and then desiring a 
city charter to carry out his purposes, he 
formed a “‘ring,” who went to Albany with 
six hundred thousand of dollars,to hire mem- 
bers of the legislature to pass it. He car- 
ried this system of public corruption 30 
far as to buy judges and control every de- 
partment of the city government. He had 
his politica! allies, who, by a free use of 
money, bought ward politicians and con- 
trolled the elections. Thus for years he 
and his fellow thieves not only stole millions 
from the treasury, but also spread political 
corruption among politicians of both parties. 

We are often told, when urging the claims 
of Woman Suffrage, that as a class women 
are incapable of performing the duties of a 
voter, and that incalculable mischief would 
result in giving them the ballot. We do 
not think that under any possible conditions 
we could have a worse state of things than 
this revelation exposes. If women had an 
equal voice, we do not believe that this 
depth of corruption would ever have been 
reached. If we are ever to have a real civil 
service reform, and a purification of polli- 
tics, one of the first steps should be to give 
Woman the ballot. Wedo not say that all 
corruption would be banished from our poli- 
tics, if this act of justice was done. We 
do not say that all women are honest or 
would vote intelligently. What we assert 
is, that by giving her the franchise. you in- 
troduce on the whole a better element in 
politics, and one which would give its in- 
fluence to political honesty and civil service 
reform. 8. W. B. 


> 
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THIERS AND GAMBETTA. 





The death of Thiers and the condemna- 
tion of Gambetta are events of world-wide 
interest, because they have a very important 
bearing upon the present struggle in France. 
The great French statesman and historian 
was one of those foremost men like Bis- 
marck and Cavour, who, by their masterly 
intellects, guide and control the destiny of 
States. He was the acknowledged Repub- 
lican leader, and was regarded as the pilot 
who would guide the party through the 
present storm. His death gave a great 
shock to the whole nation. But Gambetta 
at once rising to the heights of the occasion, 
hurried to M. Grévy and prevailed upon 
him to take the lead of the Republican 
forces. The fears of the timid were at once 
allayed, and consternation gave way to re- 
turning confidence. 

But immediately after the death of the 





chief, the present government, by ways 
which are suited only to tyrants, procured 
a sentence against the popular orator, with 
the hope, doubtless, of stripping him of 
power. But in the whole matter the gov- 
ernment has made a great blunder and 
shown its weakness. The result of the 
scheme of the cabinet will be to strengthen 
the Republicans. Gambetta has shown a 
remarkable wisdom during the whole trans- 
action. In fact even his enemies now see 
that he is not only an impassioned orator 
who sways the masses by the spell of his 
fiery eloquence, but is also the calm and 
far-seeing politician. As the occasion calls 
for prudence, he is as cool as Bismarck. We 
believe that he is also a sincere patriot, and 
while his heart is stirred by personal ambi- 
tion, this is restrained and guided by a love 
of his country. He has the elements which 
go to make up a political leader, and if his 
life is spared, he will act a very conspicu- 
ous part in the future. He is evidently the 
coming man, and in the future he will give 
evidence of a riper intellect than is now 
generally accorded to him. He is more 
than a popular leader; he is an astute states- 
man; and every move he now makes proves 
his political wisdom. 

What the results of the elections will be 
we cannot now tell. It seems probable that 
the Republicans will return a majority. 
Their opponents are divided, and even if 
they had a majority, could not agree on 
any positive policy. Moreover, the Repub- 
licans have given proof of self-control, and 
the way they have recently met the several 
important crises is a warrant that in the 
future they will be guided by counsels 
which have their origin in clear statesman- 
ship instead of popular passion. Every 
friend of popular liberty will rejoice at the 
success of the Republicans in France, and 
will hail as one of the most powerful leaders 
the patriot and orator, Leon Gambetta. 

8. W. B. 





oe 
THE CANVASS IN COLORADO, 

As the October election approaches, very 
large meetings are held everywhere in the 
interest of Equal Suffrage. Still the cam- 
paign is not characterized by the fever of ex- 
citement and heated discussions with which 
we are so familiar in political campaigns. 
There prevails the quietness that precedes 
an action for the favorable issue of which 
people are feeling intensely. There is a vast 
amount of quiet thinking being done which 
bodes well for a noble cause. The strength 
of the question is not ignored by those op- 
posed; they are thinking about and discuss- 
ing it; activity aids, while indifferent con- 
tempt would be ruinous. The outlook grows 
more hopeful to us who are waiting; and 
how much that expresses! The subject is 
so near our hearts that we can almost cer- 
tainly read in the faces of those we meet 
whether they are favorable or not. A num- 
ber of people to whom we dared not say a 
word or peril acquaintance, by some means 
were induced to vote at the school election, 
an act that has worked like leaven, for we 
were lately startled by their declaring with- 
out reserve for Equal Suffrage. It seemed 
to place our feet at once upon a firmer foun- 
dation, and the light that always shines up- 
on the higher peaks drifted around us. 

Though it has been ably answered again 
and again, ‘‘Does the well-being of the state, 
do the highest and best interests of society 
demand the continued maintenance of the 
restriction of sex upon the right of Suf- 
frage?” still we are accused of fearing and 
ignoring it, of covering it beneath side is- 
sues. Our cause, being just, has nothing to 
fear from sharp criticism. We rather like 
to see ourselves as others see us. It is said 
we appeal only to sympathy, and advance 
no logical reasons; to which we might re- 
tort with what is so often dished out to us 
at the mass meetings of our brethren. Pity 
is not desired; and it is folly to ask for that 
which is accorded only to weakness and 
misfortune. . 

The vote of intelligence and progress is 
all that is asked next month. What is best 
in us can always find a response from what 
is best in others. We probably could ad- 
vance better arguments for the cause if we 
had any better to answer. 

M. E. CRAwForp. 

Canon City, Col. 

oe 
SOCIAL SCIENCE—MEETING OF THE 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION. 





An interesting meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Illinois Social Science 
Association was held Friday morning, Sept. 
7, at the Tremont House. 

Mrs. Mary Bannister Willard presided. 
Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson made a report 
from the Committee on Topics, Papers, and 
Discussions, and Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, on behalf of the Committee on 
Constitution and By-laws, reported the fol- 
lowing, which was adopted :— 

Art. 1. Name.—This association shall 
be known as the Illinois Social Science As- 
sociation. 

Art. 2. Object.—Its object shall be to 
suggest and develop plans for all intellect- 
ual, social, industrial, educational, and phil- 
anthropic interests; to the end that we may 
secure better homes, better schools, better 
churches, better charities, better laws, bet- 
ter service for humanity and God. 

Art. 3. Its officers shall be a president, 








a vice-president from each Congressional 
District, corresponding and recording sec. 
retaries, a treasurer, and six directors, the 
whole constituting the board of manage- 
ment. 

Art. 4. The association shall hold an 
annual conference for the presentation and 
discussion of methods and subjects pertinent 
to its objects, and for the election of off. 
cers. Any literary, educational, profession- 
al, business, or philanthropic society of wo- 
men may represent their interests through a 
delegate, who shall present written aes 
tials from said society, subject to the ap- 
proval of the association. 

Art. 5. Membership.—Any member of 
the association may present to the Board of 
Management the name of any applicant, for 
their ee or rejection; if such name be 
accepted, after the dp ge of $1, such per- 
son shall be entitled to all privileges of the 
association. 

Art. 6. Standing Committees,—Stand 
ing committees to be appointed at each an- 
nual conference shall be, a committee on 
topics, papers, and discussions, who shal] 
prepare the programme, and a committee 
of correspondence, whose duties shall be to 
give all desired information to those wishing 
to organize women’s clubs, arrange for lec. 
tures or conversations on literary or scien. 
tific subjects, to engage in any practical 
philanthropy, or to enter any profession or 
business; to render all possible information 
and encouragement concerning any of these 
subjects, being the purpose of the commit- 
tee. 


Art. 7. Amending the Constitution— 
This constitution may be altered or amend- 
ed at any annual conference; but no amend- 
ment or alteration shall be considered un- 
less it shall have first been reduced to writ- 
ing, and the same shall have been read at a 
public session on the first day of the confer- 
ence, and unless adopted by two-thirds of 
the members present. 

After the adoption of the constitution and 
the appointment of a local committee upon 
entertainment of officers and speakers, a 
vote of thanks was tendered the proprietors 
of the Tremont House, and the meeting ad- 
journed, 

It may be well to assure those interested 
in this new association that names of mem 
bers are being constantly enrolled, and that 
the Committee on Papers announce an in- 
teresting programme to be perfected and 
given to the public in a few days. 

One of the pleasant features of the occa- 
sion was the presence of Miss Willard. 

———— eo --—— 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE, 


As an illustration of the arguments used 
in the present campaign in Colorado, we 
give the following, which a correspondent 
from Canon City writes to the Denver 
News:— 

The state originally conferred the right of 
Suffrage, but every man grows up into and 
accepts it as a naturalright. It seems, how- 
ever, that there is one kind of natural rights 
for man and another for woman; then she 
must bring every argument to bear to prove 
that civil ones ought to be bestowed. What 
does the state gain by excluding from its 
councils a moral and religious element of 
which its need is so great? With a rapid 
sense of justice, quick to perceive and op- 
pose corruption, patient of details, with a 
judgment and firmness that produce noble, 
well-ordered homes, why may not these 
qualities, which so well conserve the good 
of the family, wield a like influence upon 
the state? Were women in a position to 
prevent it, the indecorum and worse that 
disgrace our legislative halls would not be 
tolerated. 

I had the temerity, last winter, to venture 
in where the laws we obey, but have no 
voice in, are made. The dignified members 
were found with feet across the desk, often 
with hats on, at the side of every one aspit- 
toon; and it surprised us that the honorable 
speaker himself found time to put the ques 
tions, so busily occupied was he in squirting 
tobacco juice abroad. The papers also large- 
ly advertised the attractions of a wine hall, 
near at hand, designed for the exclusive ben- 
efit of legislators, leaving one to the infer- 
ence that through it they would be able to 
see more clearly the public welfare. We do 
not wish to be understood as waging war 
upon wine and tobacco, in the present arti- 
cle, but we could not avoid feeling that if 
our purity and virtue would be soiled and 
our instincts deadened by politics, that the 
miasma arising from laws stained with to- 
bacco and soaked in wine, under which we 
must live and suffer penalty, would be as 
deadly to these qualities of womanhood. 

It cannot be predicted before trial that 
Woman's influence would make political 
matters worse, and there is hope of better- 
ing them. Nothing but actual trial can 
demonstrate this. Her reasons are sneered 
at as lacking the logical, but her conclusions 
are quick, resistless, and in a crisis where 
decisive action is needed, men do not stop to 
inquire whether every step has been taken 
according to known rules. Every theory of 
human rights in the history of the world has 
been decried as destructive of society, but 
when forced to trial prejudice has vanished 
as the mist of the morning, and it has been 
accepted as the best ~ Why may not 
our sex, with one hand upon its own pecu 
liar duties, reach out the other to intelligent 
action in governmental affairs, and in so far 
assist to introduce the order that one with 
average ability will maintain in her home? 
Not one, even if opposed, but resents the 
slight cast upon her womanhood, that its 
priceless jewels will go down as before a 
blighting frost: when she becomes a political 
factor. Is it not a harsh thing to be thought 
of and even said to her, that she could not 
enter a jury room without harm, that the 
foundation of her character is so slight it 
needs to be jealously guarded; that man 
alone can guard her best interests? The re- 
flection will come that if the air of the bal- 
lot and jury boxes is so foul, that it is like- 
wise not good for our best and dearest, and 
that we share the degradation with none of 
the benefit of a sacrifice for the public weal. 

It is asserted that the majority do not 
wish Suffrage; yet when pressed for reasons 
it is found that the sneers of male relatives 
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have much to do with it; they are unused to 
it, and fear committing mistakes. When 
wider spheres open to people they cannot be 
expected to at once gracefully perform their 
duties, especially if previously unfitted by 
education or lack of it. A larger place was 
not denied the slave, ignorant and debased, 
though a gereration of the best culture 
would scarcely teach him to walk therein. 
A wider sphere of action causes one to think, 
increases self-respect, calls for the exercise 
of the best and noblest powers. Who, then, 
need fear its effect? Asto how Suffrage 
may affect man’s feeling toward and esti- 
mate of us is that upon which the matter 
hinges, with most who are unaccustomed to 
thinking for themselves. It is too true that 
many do take their information at second 
hand, and cannot be expected to rise above 
the source of supply. Our conviction is 
that success would have the same influence 
upon Woman’s lot as the surprise upon us 
people performing some act that brings 
them into a position of importance, the 
whole tenor of whose previous life had not 
led us to think them capable of so doing. 
Women do care to be man’s peer, and do 
feel themselves superior to many who insist 
on doing their own thinking. It has not yet 
been proven that there is a sex of intellect. 
One of, and it Ps be safely said the great- 
est statesman a nay ever had, was a wo- 
man. Without her fortitude, encourage- 
ment and suffering, no war has ever been 
successfully wanek To none is national 
honor more dear, yet her wit and prudence 
would devise means to heal its wounds with- 
out bloodshed. Divine law nowhere indi- 
cates that Man and Woman are to be di- 
yorced politically, when it has commanded 
the closest union in every other relation. 
Nor will the crash of society follow the re- 
peal of his divorce laws, as dear time-worn 
theory says it ought. M. ELC. . 


THE SISTERS SMITHS’ COWS FOR SALE. 


Eprrors JOURNAL:—It has been some- 
time since there has been any communica- 
tion from us in your JouRNAL. We have 
been living in trepidation all summer, being 
afraid of having our old domicil ransacked. 
The collector called last Friday with an as- 
sociate and brought his tax bill, sent us by 
mail last March, with twelve per cent. ad- 
ded, that is one percent a month. The 
amount is $79.36 We told him we would 
not yield up our principles by paying him 
the money, and, if the town claimed our 
property, its officers must take what they 
pleased. We said we thought we owned it 
but found we did not. The collector said 
that it was the law that we must pay our 
taxes. We asked who made the laws. He 
answered, ‘I'he General Assembly put in 
by a majority of the people.” We told him 
not a majority, not half the people, and 
we were under no law, for ‘‘governments 
derived their just powers from the consent 
of the governed,” which the men all swore 
to, when they took the oath to be made 
voters. He talked arrogantly, declaring 
that we must say whether we refused to pay 
taxes or not. We wanted him to tel! us 
what he intended to do, but not a word 
would he say, and went off leaving us 
wholly in doubt. However the collector 
called the next morning and drove off three 
cows to sell them again at the auction block, 
leaving us one little two years old heifer, 
which gives the least milk, not heeding my 
request to leave the mother of the calf we 
are raising. But he was much more calm 
the next morning, probably owing to the 
advice of some friend of ours. You may 
hear from us again after our visit to the 
sign post. The sale isto take place next 
Saturday at 2 o’clock rp. mM. We hope for 
better usage than we had last time, with 
three justices of the peace standing by. 

Yours respectfully, 
JULIA AND ABBY SMITH. 

Glastonbury, Ct. 
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WHAT A WOMAN OF SIXTY-FIVE HAS 
' DONE. 








A correspondent sends us a private letter 
from a woman in Kansas, who writes: ‘‘I 
was left alone four years ago, and carried on 
the farm fora year. There was not a man 
on the creek which cleared as much money 
asI did. I had the offer of the post-office 
in the village, two miles from my farm, and 
as I had made enough from my farm to buy 
a house in the village, I accepted the ap- 
pointment of postmistress. As the salary 
was small, I went into mercantile business 
and succeeded very well. This year we 
have had so abundant a harvest that my 
granary would not hold the grain, and I had 
a new one built. Iam a Woman’s Rights 
woman, body and soul. God knows I ap- 
preciate the right to my earnings. On the 
Fourth of July, at a meeting, when called 
on to respond to a toast, I replied that it was 
degrading and humiliating to beg to have a 
little of your own earnings. For three years 
Ihave done my own road-work, though I 
am sixty-five years old. When asked if I 
Wanted to hire aman to work, I replied, 
‘Not until I had the rights of a human be- 
ing awarded me.’ 

“There are some persons here who were 
terribly bitter against me because of my 
Fourth of July speech, and undertook to 
turn me out of the post-office. They wrote 
to the Department at Washington that I was 
very careless in opening and distributing the 
mail; but one huudred and fifty of the best 
families of the town signed a recommenda- 
tion in my favor, and that settled the busi- 
ness, 

“I have lived in Kansas over twenty years 
and have never heard a lecture on Woman’s 





Rights. I would walk five miles any time 
to hear one. There are but a few here who 
have ever heard a lecture on the subject. 
Miss Olympia Brown lectured here five or 
six years ago, and I would have gladly walk- 
ed the two miles to hear it, if I had known 
of the lecture.” 





A REMARKABLE CONCERT AND ITS 
LESSONS. 


A concert, both instrumental and vocal, 
was given here last evening, by the young 
women and men employed in the kitchen 
in this sanitarium. All things considered, 
it was perhaps the most remarkable concert 
I ever had the pleasure of attending. 

Patients and guests in this establishment 
—those gathered for health, or rest and 
recreation—number about two hundred; 
the “helpers,” including kitchen hands, 
chamber-maids, gardeners, nurses, bath- 
attendants, &c., something less than one 
hundred. Among the former are distin 
guished persons from all parts of the United 
States and Canada; for instance, Rev. 
Daniel Read, D. D., and family, of Brook- 
lyn; Prof. T. W. Bicknell, of Boston, editor 
New England Journal of Education; Miss 
Clara Barton; Miss Rosa Dale Owen; Rev. 
R. M. Stratton, D. D., and family, of 
Rochester; Rev. H. W. Read and wife; 
evangelists from California; Dr. Dexter 
Smith, of Illinois; Mrs. Hitz, wife of the 
Swiss Consul General, and others. 

Among the helpers are to be found the 
daughters of ministers, daughters of law- 
yers, daughters of doctors, judges and 
merchants. The concert last evening was 
given by the kitchen helpers, with but one 
exception. The songs rendered were Eng- 
lish, German, Scotch and Irish. Our large 
parlors were crowded with patients and the 
faculty, and all agreed that a pleasanter 
evening had seldom been passed. A repi- 
tition of the entertainment in Liberty Hall 
was solicited. It is pleasant to see this ig- 
noring of caste distinctions and labor of 
all.kinds respected. 

Another thought struck me forcibly dur- 
ing the exercises. I have repeatedly heard 
young ladies play and sing in their own 
homes with no greater skill than was shown 
on this occasion. Some of their parents 
have remarked, ‘‘We let the girls take 
music lessons, because they may some day 
be obliged to support themselves.” 

Why are the musicians of last evening 
to-day cooking in the kitchen? Because in 
the latter position they earn their home and 
three dollars per week. As fourth-rate 
music-teachers they could earn no more 
than their neck-ribbon and gloves. And 
even those who are “‘nothing but women” 
find it hard to subsist on gloves and neck- 
ribbons only. 

Last week a careful, judicious business 
man, father of five daughters, had a con- 
versation with me in regard to the advisa- 
bility of so training his daughters that they 
should become self-supporting. He believed 
in the idea, he said, and had it in mind 
when he gave his eldest instruction ‘n wax- 
flowers—glancing with satisfaction at the 
several bunches that adorned his parlors. 
I wondered whether he would consider a 
son of his thoroughly furnished for the 
financial necessities of life, because he had 
received a dozen lessons in whittling. Yet 
numbers of young men make considerable 
money by whittling, and I once knew a 
lame young man who earned a comfortable 
support by cutting ingenious and orna- 
mental articles in wood, and doves and 
crosses from muscle shells. 

If ministers, lawyers and doctors, judges, 
bankers and railroad princes do not wish 
their daughters to hire out for a living, or 
become beggars in the homes of relatives, 
or prostitute themselves by marrying for a 
support, they should have them as thor- 
oughly trained as their brothers in some 
trade, profession, or remunerative occupa- 
tion. ANNA OLIVER. 

Dansville, N. Y:, Sept. 12th, 1877. 
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A WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 





A number of philanthropic ladies of Chi- 
cago have prepared the following call for a 
State Woman’s Congress to be held in that 
city on the 4th and 5th of October :— 

DEAR FrrENDs:—In the homes, churches, 
and philanthropies, as well as in the profes- 
sions, schools, and industries of the Prairie 
State, thousands of women are employing 
their powers of heart, brain, and hand. If 
we could know something of the difficulties 
which impede, and the helps which facili- 
tate; something of the needs which beset 
and the aspirations which impel; something 
of the failures which dishearten and the 
successes which cheer this army of workers, 
this knowledge would enable us to render 
practical service to each other, and inspire 
us with that common sympathy and kindly 
toleration which would serve to lighten 
every load and sweeten every success. 

There are young women conscious of ex- 
ceptional endowments who are longing for 
counsel and opportunities; there are others 
anxious early to grasp and firmly to hold 
to some honorable, bread-winning imple- 
ment; there are middle-aged women work- 
ing bravely on in isolation; there are wo- 
men crowned with the glory of gray hairs 
who, in the quiet of life’s long afternoon, 
might bring to the help of other women the 
rich fruits of character nurtured in the sa- 
cred atmosphere of home. 

Believing that to all these the announce- 
ment will be welcome, we have determined 
to issue this call for a convocation of wo- 





men to consult on subjects of interest to us 
all, because they vitally relate to our em- 
ployments as women—to what we have at- 
tempted and accomplished, and to what we 
propose and desire. 

We believe it to be within the power and 
the province of women to think out meth- 
ods for helping to make better homes, better 
schools, better churches, better charities, 
caer laws, better service for humanity and 


We hope that out of this meeting will 
grow a permanent association or guild of 
the women of Illinois, which shall serve as 
a starting point for our endeavors, and a ral- 
lying point for our results. 

e believe that we shall meet with a hear- 
ty spirit of co-operation in the purpose we 
announce, which shall result in the forma- 
tion of women’s clubs, industrial schools, 
bureaus of business and science, and other 
helps of inestimable value. 

e call upon all women interested in the 
formation of such an association to give it 
their influence, their suggestions, and, as 
far as practicable, their presence. 

The meetings will be held in Clark Street 
Methodist Church, Chicago, on the 4th and 
5th of October. 

There will be three sessions daily, the first 
beginning at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, Oct. 4. 
The following is the list of — upon 
which papers will be read: ‘Home Peo. 
tection,’ “The Business Woman,” ‘‘Wo- 
men’s Foreign Missionary Societies—their 
Influence Direct and Reflex,” ““The Town 
Caterer,” ‘‘Women’s Clubs,” ‘“‘Women as 
Evangelists," ‘‘Women as Conversers,” 
‘‘Household and Decorative Art,” ‘How to 
Simplify Housekeeping,” ‘‘The Available 
Means of Improvement to Women in Rural 
Neighborhoods,” ‘‘The Domestic Problem,” 
*‘How to Secure Sensible Social Entertain- 
ments,”’ ‘Women on School Boards,” ‘‘Wo- 
men on Boards of Charity,” ‘Industrial 
Schools for Girls.” Three of these subjects, 
viz.: ‘The Domestic Problem,” ‘“‘How to 
Simplify Housekeeping,” and ‘‘The Availa- 
ble Means of Improvement to Women in 
Rural Neighborhoods,” are open for all 
who choose to write uponthem. These pa- 
pers are limited to twenty minutes, and are 
to be submitted to the committee on papers 
and topics for approval. Those who write 
upon these subjects will please send their 
papers by the Ist of October to the Chair- 
man, Mrs. Oliver Willard, Evanston, o» the 
Secretary, Dr. Sarah H. Stevenson, No. 125 
State Street, Chicago. In the discussion of 
subjects before the association, al! irrele- 
vant matters will be ruled out. The speak- 
ers will be closely restricted to the subjects 
under consideration. 

Mrs. Mary B. Willard, Mrs. Gov. Bever- 
idge, Miss Frances E. Willard, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Harbert, Evanston; Mrs. D. L. R. 
Wardem, Mrs. Henry Candee, Cairo; Miss 
Sarah Raymond, Bloomington; Mrs. J. F. 
Willing, Chicago; Mrs. 8. M. I. Henry, 
Rockford; Mrs. I. R. Hitt, Mrs. E. E. Mar- 
cy, Evanston; Mrs. L. E. Hilton, Dr. 8. H. 
Stevenson, Mrs. David Gage, Mrs. Myra 
Bradwell, Miss Ada Sweet, Chicago; Mrs. 
R. ety, Joilet; Miss Nina Lunt, 
a a rs. Simeon Farwel!, Evanston; 
Mrs. J. V. LeMoyne, Mrs. C. R. Sunder- 
land, Mrs. I. N. Danforth, Mrs. Dr. Dyas, 
Mrs. C. R. Blackall, Chicago; Mrs. J. H. 
Oberly, Cairo; Mrs. Charles E. Browne, 
Mrs. J. E. Zimmerman, Miss Kate Jackson, 
Evanston; Mrs. L. B. Humphreys, Bloom- 
ington; Mrs. L. 8. Rounds, Miss Lucia 
Kimball, Chicago; Mrs. M. H. Villars; Mrs. 
C. P. Woolley, Miss Frederixa Perry, Miss 
Roberts, Chicago; Mrs. 8. H. Shoop, Mrs. 
M. H. Maltby, Polo; Miss Lou C. Allen, 
Champaign: Mrs. Sara B, Hershey, Chica- 

0; Mrs. Mattie Everts Holden, Highwood; 
Irs. C. B. Bostwick, Mattoon; Mrs. 8. H. 
St. John, Mrs. Annie Byford Leonard, Dr. 
Amie M. Hale, Dr. Libelia Baker. Dr. Rosa 
Engert, Chicago. 
SarAu HACKETT STEVENSON, 
Sec. vom. on Organization. 
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THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN RUSSIA. 


In Russia the Imperial Government has 
founded and directs gymnases, progymnases, 
and institutes where girls receive an instruc- 
tion equal to what is given to boys in simi- 
lar establishments. Already, in 1764, the 
great Catharine, widow of Paul I., founded 
at St. Petersburg, in the Convent of the 
Resurrection, a house of education for girls 
from sixteen to eighteen years of age; there 
were about five hundred pupils, chosen in 
almost equal numbers from the nobility and 
the bourgeoisie. The instruction was gratui- 
tous, and continued five years, and on leav- 
ing the institution the girls of noble families 
received a dowry from the Empress of 
2000 roubles, while the others had 100 
roubles. Catharine created several other 
establishments of a similar kind, but they 
were principally for damsels of noble birth. 

The present Empress, on the contrary, 
has made efforts to organize, above all, the 
instruction of the bourgeoisie class. Upon 
the report of Prof. Wychnebrosk, who 
went to Germany to study the establish- 
ments organized on the system of Froelich, 
the first feminine gymnases were opened in 
Russia under the name of ‘‘day schools for 
girls” ; there are seven classes in the gymnases 
and three in the progymnases, besides an 
eighth class of pedagogy for the preparation 
of private teachers. In 1872 there exsited, 
for girls, fifty-five gymnases, two superior 
primary schools, one hundred and eighteen 
progymnases, and twenty-two secondary 
schools, with 23,854 pupils; in 1876 the pu- 
pils amounted to 29,520; there were besides 
22,000 pupils in private schools. 

The surveillance of these and other simi- 
lar establishments is confided to ‘‘dames de 
dasse,”” who form a kind of special order of 
teachers; they preside over discipline, whilst 
the professors attend to instruction,—there 
being one of these ladies to each class, who 
has charge of it until the studies are finish- 
ed. Most of these ladies come from a nor- 








mal school, called La Pepiniere (nursery), 
which also furnishes the teachers to the pub- 
lic schools. The pedagogic classes in St. 
Petersburg are attended by about 156 day 
scholars, who pay an annual fee of sixty 
roubles; girls of all classes, races, and re- 
ligion are admitted. 

Another State establishment is annexed to 
the Institut Nicolas, and called ‘“The French 
Class,” the fifteen pupils of which, after a 
course of two years, agree to teach the 
French language during six years in a State 
establishment in the Provinces; these pupils 
are the objects of particular solicitude on 
the part of the Imperial family. 

The course of studies in these establish- 
ments comprises modern languages, history 
of the literatures of Russia, France, and 
Germany, Greek and Latin history, geogra- 
phy, cosmography, physics, elementary 
chemistry, natural history, arithmetic, ge- 
ometry, algebra, pedagogy, religion, and 
the history of the church. In a large es- 
tablishment at St. Petersburg, where only 
girls of noble birth are received, they also 
teach general history, belles-letters, and 
psychology. 

Speaking of the progress made by these 
young girls, it is noted that they are almost 
all endowed with wonderful memories, and 
a remarkable faculty of assimilation, but 
are less apt at studies requiring reflection 
and reasoning. The same peculiarity pre- 
vails among young men; but the females of 
all classes in Russia are superior to the males, 
and are more laborious, studious, and intel- 
ligent. Many women study medicine, and 
there are special courses of lectures for 
them, lasting five years, and attended by 
430 pupils; some also go for this purpose to 
Switzerland, Germany, and France. 

In no country, except the United States, 
is the secondary and superior instruction of 
women so largely extended and practised as 
in Russia; and, although of course it is still 
confined to a comparatively small class, and 
the number of institutions is not yet nearly 
proportionate to the vast extent of the Em- 
pire, yet the good work is going on with 
the devoted assistance and co-operation of 
the Government, the learned societies, the 
press, and numerous rich and generous in- 
dividuals. It is therefore to be hoped that 
Russia may soon reap the benefit of the 
progress already accomplished by her in a 
path where she has taken the lead of Euro- 
pean nations, by opening to the two sexes 
an equal access to all branches of intellect- 
ual culture.—Golden Rule. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Eight ladies have entered for a rowing 
regatta at Madison, Wis. 

A lady of Umatilla has obtained a patent 
for a new kind of carpet-fastener. 

Some of the friends of Suffrage have 
sent us contributions for the Colorado cam- 
paign. We ask for more. 

We would call especial attention to the 
letter of Mrs. General Sherman, which we 
print on the present issue. It strikes hard 
and hits. 

Our Massachusetts subscribers will receive 
a circular in a few days, which we hope 
they will read before throwing it into the 
waste basket. Having read, then heed. 

Stanley, the great African explorer, has 
returned, covered with laurels. His expe- 
dition has been full of peril and thrilling ad- 
ventures. But he has added to our knowl- 
edge, and won brilliant fame. 

Mr. Atkinson, Miss Martineau’s atheistic 
friend, has a thousand of her letters, and 
it is hoped that he will print some of them, 
at least as her prohibition in regard to her 
letters did not extend to those in his pos- 
session. - 

The Suffrage Club of Malden have chosen 
delegates for the Suffrage Convention, Oct. 
9. Other clubs have meetings soon. Let 
all our friends be up and doing. The time 
of meeting draws near, and no time should 
be lost. Again, we say, send your best men 
and women. 

The women’s war against the liquor sell- 
ers at Claremont, N. H., shows no abate- 
ment of energy on their part. They are 
pushing their prosecutions of illegal sellers 
with great vigor, and the proprietor of one 
of the hotels has fled to escape arrest for his 
third offense. 

At 2 o’clock to-day the Sisters Smith’s 
cows will be sold by the town collector. 
What a heroic act to throw the tea into 
Boston Harbor, with the popular cry ‘‘no 
taxation without representation.” But in 
the one case it was men who were’ taxed, 
in the other only women. 

The President’s visit to Kentucky and 
Tennessee has awakened a wide-spread en- 
thusiasm. His reception has been a contin- 
ued ovation, and he has had some plain 
talks with the people on the necessity and 
benefits of education. He and Wade Hamp- 
ton rode on the same car up Salt River. 

The New Northwest is disposed to take an 
encouraging view of the prospects of the 
Suffragists in Colorado. Among those who 
favor giving the ballot to women are such 
leading names as Governor Evans, Mayor 
Buckingham, Secretary Clark, Judge Brom- 
mell, and H. C. Dillon. The friends hope to 
be able to organize a committee made up of 
Democrats and Republicans, and to conduct 
the campaign without political partizanship. 











Judge Colver, of Sandusky, Ohio, has 
again ruled that the city ordinance prohib- 
iting the employment of girls as waiters in 
saloons is invalid. And now the girls and 
their employers, seven in number, who 
were arrested and imprisoned under the 
ordinance, have brought suit against the 
city for $10,000 damages each. 

The Woman Suffragists of Des Moines re- 
cently had a meeting and voted to send to 
Colorado all the sums collected for the cam- 
paign there. In the discussion during the 
session it was urged that the times demand 
greater sacrifices and more energy. It was 
resolved to have another meeting of the 
association, to kindle up more zeal. 

Mrs. Jennie Croly, writing from Europe, 
said: ‘“‘I want to get back to a country 
where life, character, conduct stand for 
something; where men have to give guar- 
antee of qualification for citizenship, and 
women are not only admired but respected. 
1 want to live where the universe for wo- 
men does not turn on the cut of a polonaise 
or the shade of a ribbon.” 

A tinker was recently sentenced in Lon- 
don to three months’ hard labor, for break- 
ing the leg of a game bird. Immediately 
after, & carman was brought before the 
same magistrate for calling out, ‘‘Whoa, 
Emma!” to a married woman, and when 
she ‘‘whoad” knocking her down savagely. 
Him the judicial Partridge sent to two 
months’ hard labor. Is not a game bird 
greater than a woman? 

The Denver News of Sept. 12th reports 
a Suffrage meeting at Wheat Ridge, which 
was attended by nearly every prominent 
citizen. The News adds: ‘From the en- 
thusiasm manifested it appeared as if nearly 
everybody on Wheat Ridge would vote 
for the Suffrage amendment. An ‘‘Equal 
Rights” club was formed, and the meeting 
adjourned. The grangers are all in favor 
of Suffrage, and have already adopted it in 
their granges. 

Mrs. Secretary Thompson likes Washing 
ton, and especially Mrs. Hayes, She thinks 
Mrs. Hayes exerts a ‘‘pleasing and benign 
influence” upon society, her manners are 
so charming, her conversation so agreeable, 
the expression and outpouring of a kind 
disposition, and well-balanced, cultivated 
mind. ‘‘She has a splendid constitution 
and great physical endurance. Occasion- 
ally she has a day of sick headache, but she 
comes out of it as bright and pleasant as 
ever. She is very much beloved.” 

Mrs. Abbie E. Cutter, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, has established a Physiological 
School for Women in that city. Mrs. E. L. 
Saxon, a lady well known in literary and 
social circles thus writes to the Courier 
Journal: ‘The desire of Mrs, Cutter is to 
convince women of the vast benefit that 
will accrue to themselves and their children 
in proper care of their bodies. No person 
can listen to one of her plain, common- 
sense lectures on all of the false conditions 
under which society is laboring, and see 
the large, loving nature of the woman dis- 
played in her love for humanity, without 
being better for the hearing.” 

Grace Greenwood forcibly remarks, ‘‘we 
women have had to hear much when we 
have broken through the close jealousy of 
domestic life and gone about freely in God’s 
own right, in which we believed to be our 
Master’s business, and know to be our own; 
especially when. we have presumed to de- 
mand as citizens, under our country’s char- 
ter of freedom and equality, certain politi- 
cal rights. But for all the outcry no woman, 
essentially womanly and sensible, has ever 
been harmed or sullied by enlarging her 
field of influence and action, and dealing 
with matters of common interest and im- 
portance however much fools may have 
blossomed out into more glowing folly, and 
lunatias have given wider and wider flight to 
their lunacies.” 

Mrs. Austin, Lady Duff Gordon’s mother, 
met forty years ago, in Dresden, the Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar, who told her this story 
on the authority of his mother-in-law, the 
Empress of Russia: ‘‘When Paul and his 
wife went to Paris, they were called, as is’ 
well-known, le Comte and la Comtesse du 
Nord. The Comtesse du Nord accompa- 
nied Marie Antoinette to the theatre at Ver- 
sailles. Marie Antoinette pointed out, be- 
hind her fan, all the distinguished persons 
in the house. In doing this, she had her 
head bent forward; all of a sudden she 
drew back with such an expression of ter 
ror and horror that the Comtesse said, ‘Par- 
don, madame, mais je suis swre que vous avez 
ou quelque chose qui vousagite,’ The Queen, 
after she had recovered herself, told her 
that there was about the Court, but not of 
right belonging to it, a woman who pro- 
fessed to read fortunes on cards. One 
evening she had been displaying her skill to 
several ladies, and at length the Queen de- 
sired to have her own destiny told. The 
cards were arranged in the usual manner, 
but when the woman had to read the result 
she looked horror-struck, and stammered 
out some generalities, The Queen insisted 
on her saying what she saw, but she de- 
clared she could not. ‘‘From that time,” 
said Marie Antoinette, ‘‘the sight of that 
woman produces in mea feeling I cannot 
describe, of aversion and horror, and she 
seems studiously to throw herself in my 
way!” 
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POETRY. 


STARS. 


BY E, M. CHENEY. 








In star-gemmed skies, whose azure deep 
Spans the wide earth while millions sleep, 
Let him who can fate’s records see, 
Or read the page of destiny. 
I scan them not with curious eyes 
That seek the knowledge heaven denies; 
Content to know each starry light 
Wreathes the dark brow of nature's night. 
Yet still, where stellar angels tread, 
Sweet memories of the past I read; 
Here with their fancied music blend 
Sweet voices of an absent friend. 
The loved who never more shall be 
On earth in fellowship with me; 
And loved who still on earth remain, 
Parted awhile to meet again. 
These whisper softly in mine ear 
Sweet words of comfort, words of cheer, 
And bid me still unwearied stay 
The dawning of a brighter day. 
Then deeper to my inmost soul 
The stars’ bright voices softly roll, 
And make their aspirations weak, 
While thus in solemn tones they speak: 
“Oh, soul, within whose silent cells, 
Life’s troubled tide unceasing swells, 
Behold in us the symbol meet 
Of thine own glory incomplete. 
“Look up from daily toil and strife, 
Forget awhile earth’s selfish life; 
Be strong and true, let faith and love 
And earnest toil thy title prove. 
“Oh, incomplete, let life’s short night 
Bring out thy glory strong and bright: 
That when thy mortal toil is o’er, 
Thy light shall gleam on heaven's bright shore.” 
Then in my heart I thanked the night, 
That blesses earth with starry light 
And said, while filled with peace I stood, 
“God surely saw that they were good.” 
—Exchange. 





oe 
AT PEACE, 
BY LILIAN WHITING. 


Lying low and lying fair 
With the sunlight in her hair, 
With her forehead lily-pale 
E’en your words cannot prevail,— 
Not your prayer her slumber breaks, 
Not to words of yours she wakes, 
Shadowed by death’s long eclipse 
Folded hands, unconscious lips,— 
Gaze, for love can never cease 
E’en in this all-answering peace. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








For the Woman's Journal. 


MARGARET FANSHAWE’S 
“CAREER.” 


BY MRS. MIRIAM 8, COLE. 


CHapTer III. 

“Oh! Miss Fanshawe, if I ever see Provi- 
dence in anything in my life, I see it 
now,” exclaimed Mrs, Hulett, as she push- 
ed her spectacles under her cap border, 
making that starched ruffle stand up like a 
picket fence about the wrinkled brow. 
“Just think of it! they’ve got a new board- 
er over to Squire Benjamin's, come there 
from Lake George, where he’s ben stayin’ 
awhile, but wasn’t no wise satisfied with the 
accommodations; and he’s light complected, 
got soft, silky, brown hair, and he’s uncom- 
mon civil and talkative to the whole family, 
Sally said. Ido b’leeve he’s the one I see 
in the tea-cup more’n a year ago for you, do 
you mind? I jest come from there, and I 
staid longer than I meant to, to get a squint 
at him; and he’s handsome as a picter, and 
his manners is lofty like, as if he was well 
brought up and connected. Our supper’ll 
be alittle late,” continued the good old lady, 
bustling about in an excited manner, “but 
you'll excuse it this time, for I was so beat 
out, thinkin’ how your fortin is comin’ to 
pass, fast as wind and water can bring it. 
How do you feel about it?” 

‘‘As if my calling and election were sure. 
Did you learn his name, Mrs. Hulett?” she 
asked, not caring to know, but feeling that 
she ought to show becoming interest in a 
subject of such vital importance to herself. 

“Yes, dear—it’s Robert Bleeker; and now, 
Miss—I am goin’ to call you Margaret, I’ve 
Miss’d you long enough—what I was to say, 
is, don’t be offish if he shows the least sign 
of making up to you”—Margaret laughed— 
**You see you haven’t many more years to 
spare, fiddlin’ around for nothing—you’ll be 
an old maid, and let me tell you, that is a 
most despisable situation; not mean or low- 
lived, I don’t say, but dreadful unhandy. 
Why, Margaret, an old maid don’t belong 
nowhere. She hangs on to the skirts of mar- 
ried folks, but they wish she'd let go, and 
do business on her own hook. She lights 
on the edge of every young person’s dish, 
when they wish she was a hundred miles 
off. She runs the prayer-meetin’s, the dona- 
tion parties, the ministers and their wives; 
and as for the amount of advice a well-reg- 
ulated old maid can give married women on 
bringing up children and bossin’ their hus- 
bands, ’tis astonishin’! I don’t deny but they 
has their uses, for nothin’ is made in vain, 
but this minute, Margaret, I can’t jest put 

my finger on ‘em. I wish Paul had put 
down in black and white, what the original 
plan was concernin’ ’em, for I declare, they 
don’t know themselves. They air always 
in a kind of flutter, half-lit and half-flyin.’ ” 

“You give a most discouraging view of 
spinsterhood, and a very one-sided one, 
withal. From what I see, I judge that mar- 
riage has its drawbacks, and that wives 
sometimes find themselves in awkward pre- 
dicaments. I prefer not to belong any- 
where, than to have a place assigned me in 





a kitchen, as your neighbors have, and be 
utterly powerless to get out of it. Two- 
thirds of the married women are mere ma- 
chines — hourly grinding grists, and never 
receiving a cent’s worth of toll! An old 
maid is, at least, independent; she gets wa- 
ges, and if the place does not suit her, she 
can change; a wife cannot change employ- 
ers, if hers happen to be tyrannical or dis- 
honest. The glory of being a wife can be 
tarnished or changed into shame, Mrs. Hu- 
lett.” 

‘‘Wa’al,” answered the widow, who, unac- 
customed to debate, deserted the question 
and took up another; ‘“‘Men have some 
wrongs, I guess, as well as women, It isn’t 
all smooth sailin’ with them, if my eyes 
serve me right. Whatdo you think of a 
man tied to a scold, or a shiftless, miserable 
housekeeper, or one who don’t know how 
to be equinomical, and not throw out with 
the tea-spoon what he brings in on a shov- 
el?” 

“‘] think he is to be pitied; but men have 
consolations denied a woman. There are 
whiskey, tobacco, the excitement of money- 
getting aud the stimulus of an out-door life, 
to keep their spirits elastic. But the aver- 
age wife breathes the close air of the kitch- 
en from morning until night. She sees the 
blue sky, the green fields and waving woods, 
‘through aglass darkly.’ Mrs, Hulett,” and 
Margaret’s voice grew solemn, ‘‘there is not 
one wife in this town who does not look ten 
years older than her husband; her face is 
full of little seams, hollowed out by little, 
wearing cares; her complexion is faded, her 
voice shrill or complaining, her early tastes 
forgotten, her early dreams lost in a bread- 
and-butter struggle. Can’t you see these 
things for yourself?” 

“I do now, but I never did before. For 
mercy’s sake, Margaret,” said the old lady, 
thoroughly aroused, ‘‘tell me what women 
are made for, and where do they belong? 
What a hubbub this talk has got me into!” 

‘I dare not answer for others, but I can 
for myself. I belong to Margaret Fanshawe, 
and I do not propose to change guardians; 
and as for what I am made for, you will be 
surprised when I tell you I did not know 
until I came here, into this forsaken town. 
A higher power guided my steps hither, 
though I rebelled at the time. It has turn- 
ed out well; I helped myself in helping 
others. And I put Jacob Fish on the right 
track, and he thanks me for it in every let- 
ter.” 

‘You don’t say he writes to you — the 
great, clumsy lummux!” 

“Yes; and good letters they are. He is 
studying law, and Mr. Hapgood, with whom 
he studies, writes me that Mr. Fish is one of 
the best and most diligent students he ever 
knew, and that some day, not far distant, 
he will honor the profesison he has chosen. 
And this makes me think, I had a note from 
him last evening, so full of faith in his ulti- 
mate success, that I must carry it to his 
mother—it will do her heart good.” 

‘Do her heart good! I should think it 
would. Samantha always would have it 
that Jake was better than the other boys, 
and she was right, though I couldn’t see it 
then. It takes a mother to know her chil- 
dren. Mebbe if I had a child, he’d be jest 
such a pride and comfort to me.” A shad- 
ow came into the blue eyes, and a sudden 
sense of desolation chilled her heart. Look- 
ing through tears at the young face that 
could not answer back with a child’s love, 
she said tremblingly, ‘‘Margaret, you’ve no 
mother and I’ve no girl; set on my lap a 
minute, and let me hold you close to my 
heart, likea baby. I love you, and can’t 
help it.” 

“Do not try to help it, for I love you 
dearly ;” and Margaret sat on her knee, put 
both arms around her neck, and nestled 
down in sweet content. It was an unexpect- 
ed interruption in their dialogue; the moth- 
er instinct overcoming formality in its long- 
ing for something to hold and caress, and a 
pure, affectionate nature giving back what 
satisfied the empty heart. ‘‘I think the pa- 
per wall between us, Mother Hulett, is torn 
down,” said Margaret, as she raised her 
head and took the browned, wistful face be- 
tween her soft palms. 

When she is dead, a look of sweeter peace 
will not settle down on that aged face. 

“Torn down forever, my child; and now 
you belong to me and that Mr. Bleeker. I 
feel it in my bones; else why is he here, and 
you here, within a stone’s throw of each 
other, when such a thing never happened 
before?” 

“T must tell you, and you must believe 
me—I would not marry the test man living. 
I have a work to do before I can even take 
the subject of husbands into consideration. 
I have no time to waste on new acquain- 
tances, no disposition to flirt, no thought for 
anybody or anything but myself and the ca- 
reer I have entered upon——I——” 

‘‘Margaret, do tell me what that career, as 
you call it, is? Is it a monstrous picture 
you are making, or are you working some- 
thing on paper?” 

“Neither; Iam only writing. Sometime 
I hope to write a book, such an one as will 
help girls and women to bear their portion 
of the weight of human suffering, and——” 

“Going to make the story out of whole 
cloth, or is it true?” 

“IT am afraid it will be true; but now you 
must tell no one what I have told you, and 





you must stop building air-castles over my 
head. I am afraid I am doing more of that 
kind of work myself than I could stand up 
under, if they should tumble down. Take 
your mind from Mr. Bleeker, for he has 
either a wife or a sweetheart somewhere, for 
he is no longer young. ‘Free asa bird,’” 
sang the hopeful young girl, and tying on 
her hat, and taking her portfolio, she march- 
ed straight into a snare, set by Fate, I think. 
And there her wings fluttered and broke the 
meshes; but never again did they lightly 
soar, nor did her voice carol as of old, ‘‘Free 
as a bird.” 

‘‘My den,” as she called it, was a deep 
ravine that ran down to the lake, and so 
completely was it hidden by stunted spruces 
and junipers, that few knew how comforta- 
bly the rocks shaped themselves into seats, 
footstools and tables, or how deliciously 
cool the lake breeze floated in and out. 
Margaret had hired a skiff for the season, 
and learned to row likea fisherman. Every 
pleasant morning, she might have been seen 
gliding in and out of the many tiny inlets 
that indent the shore, or fishing, with all 
the zest and ill-luck attending an unscien- 
tific fisherwoman. She often took her din- 
ner, and tying her boat to a tree, would 
spend the day in her secluded nook, with 
nothing to disturb. Books, from which she 
read aloud, were more congenial than peo- 
ple; the whimsical creations of her brain 
filled the solitude, and the letters and 
sketches she sent to the Ledger, were writ- 
ten under a wild grape vine, that hung in 
purpling festoons from an old oak riven by 
the lightning. 

“If I were the only person on this conti- 
nent I should not be more alone than I am 
now,” said Margaret to herself one glorious 
morning, as she secured her skiff and pre- 
pared to ascend to her throne. ‘‘If any one 
is rash enough to invade my dominions, I 
shall freeze him into an icicle, she contin- 
ued, partly aloud and looking about her 
with an instinct that an enemy was near. 
And'so he was. Robert Bleeker loved soli- 
tary places and dim, cool recesses; he would 
lie for hours under the trees, and watch the 
clouds sail over his leafy roof and the stars 
come out, and drop down their silvery lines 
into his heart. He was a poet, though his 
fancies never shaped themselves in rhythm; 
he was an artist, though his dreams never 
took form on canvas; he was a dilettante in 
literature and art, and withal, a practical 
man when among men, and a most com- 
fortable, enjoyable person everywhere. 
His was the gift, by which he could extract 
some personal good from every phase of 
human nature and experience, and the odd- 
est specimens of humanity, were sure to 
find in Mr. Bleeker an appreciative spirit, 
above the meanness of ridiculing them. So 
when he drifted among the rough lumber- 
men and boatmen of Tompkins he seemed 
to have reached his level; and he seemed to 
have reached it, when he dropped from his 
perch in Margaret’s ‘“‘den,” and suddenly 
stood before her, hat in hand. 

“Do you think, Miss Fanshawe, I have 
dropped from the clouds? I beg your par- 
don for not sending in my card, but you are 
Miss Fanshawe and I'am Robert Bleeker, at 
your service, if you will allow me.” 

Margaret deigned no reply, but looked at 
him in chilling surprise. ‘I hope I have 
not offended beyond your power to forgive. 
The truth is, I have beenin the habit of 
haunting this ravine, though, until to-day, 
I never came down so near the water, the 
view being finer and more extended above. 
I will not deny the fact that I over-heard 
you read, and knew of course it was you, as 
no one else in this region would be guilty of 
the act, but I will leave, for I see I have 
unwillingly vexed you. Good-morning and 
a pleasant day to you.” 

‘No, no, stay,” said Miss Fanshawe, re- 
covering her senses and speech; ‘‘I am go- 
ing away myself—I was not aware I was a 
trespasser—my boat is tied below—I am not 
vexed with anybody,” she added in confu- 
sion. ‘I have read of such a performance 
as yours in novels, and I always thought it 
silly. It is a common event in dime trash, 
for strangers to unexpectedly encounter 
each other in such an isolated place as this, 
and the same result always follows I believe, 
they fall in love;” this with supreme scorn. 
‘*You probably have a penchant for such in- 
troductions, but I confess my taste does not 
run in that line,” and her face expressed a 
lofty disdain. 

“I am not quite so familiar with dime 
novels as you seem to be, Miss Fanshawe, 
but if they faithfully depict such a recep- 
tion as I am treated to, I shall give them 
credit for more originality and vigor than I 
supposed they possessed; perhaps I might 
add, more penetration than sensational wri- 
ters commonly evince. Shall I be violating 
the ‘‘dime” role, if I offer to unfasten your 
skiff and row you home?” ‘There was 
something in the mock gravity of his tone 
and manner, that made the young lady half 
regret her belligerent attitude. She con- 
cluded to be freezingly polite and not sar- 
castic; she hated to be thought ill-bred and 
ill-natured without sufficient cause, and 
yet the easy assurance of Mr. Bleeker net- 
tled her. ‘‘He thinksI am a sentimental 
damsel in search of romance, and he is will- 
ing to furnish a little capital and amuse 
himself with any foolishness,” thought 
Margaret. ‘‘My dear sir, let us see who 





will be the weaker party in this affair.” So 
with charming grace, she said, ‘‘perhaps 
you would enjoy a row in my ‘Bird’? You 
are welcome to the boat, if you will leave 
me at my landing, and return her with un- 
broken pinion.” 


“Thank you, Ishould enjoy it. Have no 


fear, | am a famous stroke, and your ‘Bird’ | 


shall be carefully handled—I have a consti- 
tutional dislike even to ruffled feathers, to 
say nothing of broken bones,” he said, with 
a meaning smile, Margaret was swift to in- 
terpret. As she gathered up her books, 
portfolio and luncheon, he added, “I see 
you came to spend the day, and I am hear- 
tily sorry I disturbed you. If the thread of 
your thoughts is not entirely lost by this 
contretemps, 1 beg of you to remain here, 
and I will go away and never again set foot 
on your soil.” 

‘‘The thread is broken past mending,” she 
answered with a touch of sadness. “‘It is 
at best very slight—lighter things have 
snapped it in two—I am used to it—you 
have nothing to regret or atone for. Let us 
go; our position is bordering on the dra- 
matic,” and she led the way down the un- 
even descent, and seating herself in the 
skiff, bade him prove his words in regard 
to rowing. 

‘‘Row against the current if you please 
sir, that’s the test. A child can float with 
the tide, but it takes a man to goup stream.” 
Robert Bleeker’s hands were small and 
white, but sinewy; indeed, he was rather 
slight in form, but lithe and strong, and he 
felt that the girl’s commands were in the 
spirit of a challenge. At his will, the boat 
fairly leaped over the shining water—it 
danced like a living thing into the sheltered 
cove, where Margaret kept it fastened. 

‘‘Home so soon?” she exclaimed, for 
neither had spoken since they left the 
“den,” Margaret intently watching the wa- 
ter glide through her fingers, as if it were 
the most interesting sight in the world, and 
he as intently watching the changeable face 
of his companion, and thinking it about as 
uncertain as the waves into which it gazed. 

“Yes. Have I justified my words, or 
would you enjoy a longer trial of my skill 
and strength? There’s a point, one mile 
above, I would like to show you. I wish,” 
and his voice was low and musical, ‘‘you 
would not banish me just now. Tompkins 
will be unbearable after this little episode, 
beside, [ am in an agreeable temper, and 
really anxious to add a mite to your happi- 
ness. You have the reputation of being an 
obliging young lady and considerate of 
another's feelings—do not make it necessa- 
ry for me to contradict the impression, by 
being needlessly cruel to me.” 

She could not withstand such pleading— 
her dignity melted like snow under a sun- 
beam. Such good nature as Mr. Bleeker’s, 
was infectious, and before she had time to 
argue the propriety of appearing her nat- 
ural self, she was re-seated in the boat and 
merrily laughing over the turn affairs were 
taking. Mr. Bleeker was too shrewd to no- 
tice her sudden ‘‘change of base’’—he was 
thankful the flag of truce hung out a mo- 
ment. 

‘‘We may as well appoint this a Fast Day 
at the outset,” said the girl, ‘‘for I have 
luncheon for only one and very little of 
that.” 

“I can work a miracle as soon as we 
touch land—I have fish-hook and line in 
my pocket--you have bait I know, for a 
young lady is never without that,” and he 
gave her a mischievous glance. I shall 
build a fire and broiled fish shall supple- 
ment what you have in your basket. Then 
for dessert, there are blackberries and 
grapes, and a generous French woman liv- 
ing within a stone’s throw of our camping- 
ground, will furnish us salt, sugar and 
cream. What do you think of my mira- 
cle?” 

“That it is no miracle at all, but simply a 
raid on a poor woman’s pantry.” 

“I see you are determined to make me 
miserable in some way for my presumption 
this morning. Are you one of the divinities 
that cannot be appeased? How can you 
bear to see me out of harmony this lovely 
day? We ought to meet Nature half way 
when she greets us with such enchanting 
vistas, and cool, scented breezes, to say 
nothing of me, her crowning work.” 

“I thought youa work of art,” she quickly 
replied. 

“I shall be, before long, if you persist in 
cutting me on every side. I am fast losing 
my identity. I hope you area sculptress 
of respectable skill, that I may come out 
none the worse for your chiseling. But to 
change the subject, whose work is that in 
the sober-colored binding?” 

“The life and writings of Mrs. Barbauld. 
Do you like poetry, Mr. Bleeker?” 

“I hardly dare confess that I do, lest you 
make me repent it. There are young ladies 
who think poetry fitter for feminine than 
masculine minds; they do not believe it: 
makes muscle of mind, if they may be 
allowed the expression;”’ and he looked her 
keenly in the face. 

Margaret blushed and stammered some- 
thing irrelevant, while her thoughts flew 
back to the letter she had written Jacob, 
but of course, Mr. Bleeker knew nothing 
of that—what nonsense to suppose he could, 
and yet ‘“‘those are my words,” thought she. 

“You see,” he continued, amused at her 





puzzled expression, ‘‘that opinion is rather 
severe on the poets themselves, without 
even considering the milksops who merely 
affect poetry. I recull one verse of a poem 
on Life, by Mrs. Barbauld, which I think 
exceptionally felicitous; it is this, with your 
permission: 
“Life! we've been long together 

Through pleasant and throngh cloudy weather; 

*Tis hard to part when friends are dear— 

Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 

Say not Good-Night, but in some brighter clime, 

Bid me Good-Morning.’ 

“I think if I were dying,” said Margaret, 
softly, “‘I would like to have those lines 
low-spoken in my ear—they make Death 
seem only an usher, through whose open 
door life can easily and happily pass. They 
are almost as cheering as this bit of psalm, 
‘Though I walk through the valley and 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me.’” After a pause she added, 
“More cheering, perhaps, for the brightness 
of heaven gilds the last two lines of the 
stanza, while in the psalm, faith must find 
the light beyond the shadow of the grave.” 

“You are like Madame D’Arblay, who 
said she repeated that verse every night be- 
fore going to sleep, and Wordsworth con- 
fessed, ‘I am not in the habit of grudging 
another what he has written, but I wish I 
had written those lines of Mrs. Barbauld. 
Ido love true poetry; that puts in choice 
and few words the whole range of human 
experience; I love the ‘Eternal Melodies’ 
which such a rare day as this breathes in 
the poet’s ear, until he sings aloud, and you 
and I better love the daisies afid the stars 
for his singing.” Both were silent; she, 
uneasy about herself, under the influence 
of seductive words and tones, and resolving 
to break the spell; he contented and charmed 
with the sunniness of the girl, who seemed 
an hour before biting as the frost. He did 
not know her—an April day of alternate 
hail and sunshine is like her. You no 
sooner settle down to enjoy the light and 
warmth of her affluent nature, than it 
changes, and you shiver in its shadow. 

He was the first to break the silence. 
Said he, resuming the theme, ‘Sometime 
you and I may recall this occasion, and 
crowd into two lines of Tennyson the im 
pression it left: 

‘But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.’ 
Are you not enjoying the day enough, with 
youth, health and hope, to make it stand 
out in memory in a light peculiar to its 
own?” 

“And fish to fry—you have left out an 
important item,” continued Margaret, who 
felt the conversation was approaching the 
sentimental, and it had better be checked 
at once. 

Mr. Blecker’s nerves jarred. He liked to 
talk, to quote from his favorite authors, 
gathering roses from one and bitter herbs 
from another, as it suited his caprice. He 
knew Margaret had similar tastes, and if 
she pleased to be gracious, could sympa- 
thize with him; so when she interrupted 
his flow of sentiment, he liked her less than 
he wished; he thought her impertinent and 
lacking delicacy. ‘I do not deserve such 
brusqueness. She knows little of society; 
that is evident, for she is inclined to be 
prudish. She is afraid I shall fall in love 
with her. I have met far more attractive 
girls than she, and never gave them a 
sevond thought; and yet”—he did not fin- 
isn the sentence. 

The boat glided into a little bay and its 
keel soon touched the shining sand. It was 
a lovely spot. Grassy hills gently sloped 
down to the water’s edge; here and there 
large beeches cast grateful shadows in which 
surprised sheep gathered in huddles, to 
watch the pair ascend their well-beaten 
paths. Tame cows, with tinkling bell, 
looked at them with half-shut eyes; birds 
on low wing darted questioning glances; or, 
poised on slender weed or tender vine, sung 
their sweetest. A fisherman’s cabin, gray 
as the rocks, was the only sign of habita- 
tion visible, and a quick-footed French girl, 
smart with bright ribbons and petticoats, 
the only indication of human life. 

“This is Aacadia, Miss Fanshawe; we 
only need music and dancing to make the re- 
semblance perfect. Can you supply either?” 
he asked, not without anxiety, for Marga- 
ret’s aspect was not altogether so peaceful 
as the scene. 

“I am not blessed with a lively fancy, 
Mr. Bleeker. I recognize Tompkins in this 
spot and nothing more, unless it be two 
‘spoons’ in search of adventure.”” The poor 
girl was ill at case; her life had been s0 
destitute of romance, her heart had so long 
fed on crusts or gone empty, that she could 
not gracefully accept such courtesies as Mr. 
Bleeker offered. Alone, ‘‘the witchery of 
the soft, blue sky” would have beguiled 
her senses; with a gentleman, fresh from 
the gay, fashionable world, skilled in its 
arts and blandishments, she could not en- 
joy it. She had read of such free-and-easy 
characters sipping the wine of life, and 
leaving the drained chalice in the hand of 
his summer friend, and she suspected her 
companion of such an intention. 

Her last retort fairly froze Mr. Bleeker's 
enthusiasm. He had half a mind to pro- 
pose returning home or leave her to her- 
self. ‘“‘And yet,” thought he, ‘‘she has 
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been gracious two or three times, possibly 
the spasm may return and last longer. Her 
repellant moods shall not battle me. The 
idea of an unsophisticated gir] treating me 
in this unaccountable way, and conquering 
me!” So he continued the conversation, as 
if she were the embodiment of all womanly 
graces. 

“Now Miss Fanshawe, you rest here, 
while I go down to Madam Grangér and ask 
what her larder can supply us, and if I am 
not mistaken, we shall have a banquet fit 
for the gods. A few French airs,” and he 
touched his forehead and bowed to the very 
ground, ‘‘must prevail, and the captivated 
damsel cannot refuse me.” 

It was an unfortunate piece of acting, 
simple as it was, for Margaret's suspicions 
were on the alert. ‘I see you always have 
a role to play, Mr. Bleeker. I should think 
you would forget your original character, 
jn suiting yourself to the various perform- 
ers unfortunately cast in the same drama 
with you. I hope the new actors will un- 
derstand the play as I do.” 

“They are poor, ignorant women, Miss 
Franshawe, but they will never forget to be 
polite, neither will they magnify harmless 
comedy into high tragedy. The mother 
has a woman’s insight into character; she 
will not suspect me of having designs 
against her domestic peace. I fancy it will 
be as easy and agreeable to preface my 
wishes with happy phrases as to bluster and 
demand something in the name of the Con- 
tinental Congress. What is your opinion?’ 

“I have none; go your way; ‘act well 
your part; there all the honor lies.’ I shall 
go for blackberries; one has no need to 
assume anything when associating with 
Nature,” she replied, in severe tones. 

“Very well; but Miss Fanshawe, handle 
the bushes with gloves on, or Nature will 
be apt to scratch you; but then,” he added, 
as an afterthought, ‘‘you can scratch back, 
which is one consolation; the berries have 
my sympathy,” which last shot was fired 
over his shoulder, as he had started on his 
errand, 

Margaret gave no sign of being hurt by 
it, though her heart was bleeding. She 
knew she had provoked the attack, but 
none the less did she accuse him of cruelty. 
She walked away like a tragedy-queen, until 
she reached the secluded spot where the 
fruit grew most luscious, when her strength 
gave way. She gathered berries and moist- 
ened them with tears. Her hands were 
pierced, but she did not mind it, so long 
as her pride was so sorely wounded; she 
slipped, and the berries took wings unto 
themselves and flew out of reaeh. She 
cried again, and set to work with a despair- 
ing energy worthy a better cause. She 
caught her sleeve on a thorn, and the thin 
fabric hung in tatters, and the tears flowed 
afresh! 

“What a fool I am, to stay here and be 
abused,” she said aloud, as if the bushes 
were Bleeker, and Bleeker the bushes—an 
amiable target for his sarcasm! ‘‘I suppose 
he thinks I have no spirit to resent it; no 
independence of character; no self-respect; 
that I am so thankful for his elegant society, 
1 am willing to pay any price for it. Oh, 
Jacob! you did not know how to bow and 
flatter and bestow attentions that may mean 
something or they may mean nothing. You 
never took off your hat in my presence, but 
you were genuine; you never presumed; 
you were the very soul of sweet temper.” 
She took off her hat and fanned her hot 
face, but her indignation refused to cool; 
it broke out again in these words: ‘‘What 
business had he to intrude so unceremoni- 
ously this morning? I had my letter to 
write, my books to read, my story to shape 
for the next chapter, and now the day is 
two-thirds gone, and 1 am only conscious 
of being miserable and disagreeable, and of 
having done nothing but play with nettles. 
And Mrs. Hulett to talk about this ‘light- 
complected man’ being my fate! Heaven 
forbid. His persistence and calmness would 
drive me crazy in amouth! She shall never 
mention his name to me again—never, 
never,” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


INDIAN 
VEGETABLE MEDICINES 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT 
WILL CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 





pF E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 
quarter of a century, during which time he has suc- 

cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 

ills to which human flesh is heir. The great principle 

'n his system is: Discard the use of all MINERAL 

— AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
4 8. 

Dr. Spear's patients may be met in nearly every 
town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people-under treatment than any 
doctor in America, 

; DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
tee of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 
Office, 897 Washington Street, 
ely6 BOSTON, MASS. 


Home and Day School; Pine Cliff Cot- 


tage, Dedham, Pass, 


. ras School will reopen Sept. 11th. Pupils of both 
pie ( mitted by the year orterm. If desired, pu- 
¢ fh... 2e accommodated with board during the va- 
will che ates the special care of the Principal, who 
as well se all times to guard the morals of the pupils 
culture 4s to promote the right mental and physical 

©. Circulars may be procured by addressing the 


Principal ares t 
Weowst E.Luen L. W. WILson. 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 

PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A gomatate education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or;Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh apecopetate exercises. 

The new 001 house is situated in the most open 
and health: of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
rad the Art ——— and as ee «| - Natural His- 

, Opening upon a large public square which 
spake an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter yasnse are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. ag 4 A. M., Dean, North 
College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

16tJan1 





Woman's Medical College 
—of the— 


New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 

Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 

York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 

day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 

dress the Secretary, Jn. Mercy N. BaKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
cpoosily cured. Painless: no publicity. 

nd sane for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 137 Washington st., Chicago, IL 











INewspaper 


PRINTER. 


No, 101 Milk Street, Boston. 





W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 
Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A, SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
ly1 





R. MARSTON & CO,’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv:! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


i E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which*we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthfu 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly _ and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small t over the first cost Y im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 








Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 

MRS, H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &e., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 

SHAW & APPLIN, 

Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portiand Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
&& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of: 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTH WAIT7T & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The friends of Hawthorne will be pained 
to hear of the death of his daughter Una 
which took place at Clewer, England. She 
has been in feeble health but not thought to 
be seriously ill. She is described as shrink- 
ing from publicity, and with inclinations 
for a retired and religious life. She edited 
her father’s posthumous romance, ‘‘Septi- 
mius Felton,” being aided in this work by 
her friend the poet Browning. No doubt 
says the Boston correspondent to the Spring- 
field Republican, she also had much to do 
with editing the manuscripts previously 
published by Mrs. Hawthorne, and those 
that have since appeared. She was her fa- 
ther’s companion, during the period when 
his later works were written, more than 
either of his other children,—partly because 
she was his eldest child. She was born in 
the Old Manse at Concord in 1843, while 
Hawthorne was living there in poverty and 
bliss during the first years of his married 
life. When ten years old she went abroad 
with her father and mother, and remained 
there until their return to Concord in 1860. 
During her four months’ illness at Rome in 
1858-9 her father ‘‘wrote no word of jour- 
nal,” as Mrs. Hawthorne says; and the first 
entry after her convalescence records a 
walk with her along the Corso, She was a 
person of ardent and enthusiastic affection, 
and in these later years has devoted herself 
very much to the care of poor children and 
other unfortunates, under the direction of a 
sisterhood of the Anglican church, with 
which she had connected herself at Clewer. 
She did not constantly reside there, but 
much with her brother Julian in London or 
near it having for some years ceased to con- 
sider America as her home. I suppose she 
will be buried beside her mother in London, 
and not with her father on the Concord hill- 
side where his grave is. 

Starr King’s Sermons, recently issued by 
Osgood & Co., will be ranked among the 
best of the American pulpit. The biograph- 
ical part by Mr. Whipple is specially inter- 
esting; and Mr. King is fortunate in having 
for his biographer a master in the art. We 
hope at some future time to speak more in 
detail of this volume. The sermons are call- 
ed ‘Christianity and Humanity,” and make 
with the Memoir a book of 400 pages. The 
same house has also published Dr. Holmes’ 
poems complete, and Mr. Field’s interesting 
volume, ‘‘Underbrush.” This is a collection 
of several Magazine papers. 

It is said that Alexandre Dumas charges 
fourteen per cent. interest when he lends 
money, and then turns around and writes, 
‘‘Let us use our money to make people 
happy.” 

Among the most interesting items of liter- 
ary interest is Mr. Swinburne’s ‘‘Note on 
Charlotte Bronté,” in which we have a crit- 
ical comparison between the Bronté sisters, 
Charlotte and Emily, and George Eliot. Be- 
ginning with the latter, he says: 

Such wealth and depth of thoughtful 
and fruitful humor, of vital and various in- 
telligence, no woman has ever shown — no 
woman has ever perhaps shown a tithe of it. 
In knowledge, in culture, perhaps in capac- 
ity for knowledge and for culture, Charlotte 
Bronté was no more comparable to George 
Eliot than George Eliot is comparable to 
Charlotte Bronte in purity of passion, in 
depth and ardor of feeling, in spiritual force 
and fervor of forthright inspiration. It 
would be rather a rough and sweeping than 
a loose or inaccurate division which should 
define the one as atype of genius distin- 
guished from intellect, the other of intellect 
as opposed to genius. But it would, as I 
veniure to think, be little or nothing more 
nor less than accurate to recognize in George 
Eliot a type of intelligence vivified and col- 
ored by a vein of genius, in Charlotte Bron- 
té a type of genius directed and molded by 
the touch of intelligence. No better test of 
this distinction could be desired than a com- 
Pc a of their —e shortcomings or 

ailures. These will serve, by their differ- 

ence in kind and import, in quality and in 

' weight, to show the depth and width of the 

great gulf between pure genius and pure in- 

tellect; even better than a comparison of 
their highest merits and achievements. 

Miss Burnett's ‘‘Lass o’ Lowrie’s” has been 
dramatized and put upon the London stage. 
The Springfield Republican thus notices its 
first appearance before an English audience: 

‘*Everybody” of critical importance was 
at the first night, excepting Joseph Knight, 
of the Atheneum; there were Charles 
Reade, Hepworth Dixon, Justin McCarthy, 
F. A. Burnand, Joseph Albery, Mrs. Rose 
Mary Crawshay, and others of a sort not 
likely to be impressed with anything ordina- 
ry, and who gave it demonstrative applause. 

It is doubtful whether this “first night” 

if it had been in New York, would have 
brought out a corresponding number of dis- 
tinguished Americans, — unless Seribner’s 
Monthly put forth extraordinary efforts. We 
expect the story te become straightway 
more popular in America, now that it ap- 
pears in such good English society. At pres- 
ent it is in very moderate demand—none at 
ali compared with the Husband, Baby and 
Mother-in-Law books. By the way, we 
learn that the full title of the dramatization, 
‘Liz, or that Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” does not in- 
dicate a change in the heroine, but the poor- 
er name was used because ‘‘Joan” sounds 
like ‘‘Jo,” in which Miss Lee made her 
mark, and “Liz” takes the eye better ina 
poster. Fanny Davenport, in the opinion 
of the New York Zimes London correspond- 
ent, is the actress for this heroic role when 
the play comes over; it ought to come this 
season, and make some money for Miss Bur- 
nett, for we suppose she gets nothing from 
the English playwrights. 





A MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The following memorial was recently for- 
warded to Queen Victoria, through the kind 
attention of our Minister in London, and 
was signed by more than one thousand wo- 
men of America, whose homes are scattered 
from California to the Atlantic seabord, and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The signers are notable not merely for 
their numbers but as representing thought- 
ful and virtuous women of our land—effici- 
cient women who are deemed worthy of 
great trusts—and patriotic women who are 
desirous to avert evil from the home, and 
from the State, and with that end in view 
strongly oppose any legislation that tends to 
protect or sanction vice. Among them are 
the managers and faculty of the ‘‘Woman’s 
Medical College” and of the ‘‘Woman’s Hos- 
pital,” the managers of the ‘‘Woman’s 
Chistian association” of Philadelphia, and 
of various educational and charitable insti- 
tutions of the country. Many, wholike the 
venerable Mrs. Lucretia Mott, the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Moral Education 
Society having this memorial in charge have 
given a large part of their lives to efforts to 
promote human happiness by raising the 
standard of morality :— 

MEMORIAL. 

To Her Most Excellent Majesty Queen Victoria, 
from Women of America witerested in the 
Suppression of Licentiousness : 

Your Memorialists, believing that the 
moral law of God, which demands strict 
purity of life in men and women, and is the 
only true basis of legislation against licen- 
tiousness, is shamefully violated in such 
statutes as those known as the ‘‘Contagious 
Diseases Acts,” earnestly pray for their re- 
peal, since it is by English laws and social 
customs, rather than by those of any other 
foreign nation, that the institutions of Amer- 
ica are affected, and they believe this fact 
illustrated by the recent attempts made to 
introduce into this country, by state legisla- 
tion and municipal law, a system of regula- 
tions for prostitution, from which your Me- 
morialists believe there is reason to appre- 
hend “7 evil results. 

Your Memorialists would urge upon the 
notice of Your Majesty, the unjust discrim- 
ination which these laws make between the 
sexes, in pledging to men immunity from 
the Divinely ordained punishment for un- 
lawful indulgence, to which they seem, in- 
deed, to invite, by providing safe means, 
without censure, for their use: while wo- 
men, treated as the mere ministers to a de- 
basing passion, are subjected to exacting 
and cruel regulations, tending to deaden 
sensibility to shame, and justifying them in 
a life of prostitution, by urging the necessi- 
ty of the vice in men. 

Your Memorialists especially feel that 
such legislation, thus opposed to the plain- 
ly declared commands of God, cannot fail 
to cast a blighting influence upon the con- 
jugal relation, the counsel of parents, and 
the sweet and sacred associations of the 
home, upon the pure and elevated character 
of which alone, governments can securely 
rest and nations prosper. 

To Your Majesty, then, not only as a 
sovereign, but as a wife and mother, whose 
character as such has ever challenged the in- 
terest and admiration of American women, 
your Memorialists appeal in behalf of the 
wives and mothers of every other land. 

Reminded by the formula which prefaces 
these obnoxious laws, that a woman gives 
them sanction and force, your Memorialists 

yet believe that the woman’s heart is as 
warm with the love of right as the Queen’s 
hand is powerful to promote it. The 
therefore most earnestly pray that their ef- 
forts to establish a like high stand of purity 
for men and women, may be cheered by 
such exercise of Royal will as shall tend to 
the abolishment of these laws, so discredita- 
ble to the enlightened morality of a great 
Christian Nation, and the foe of virtue 
throughout the world. 





>- ————_ 
MRS, SHE. ON DANCING. 

The following letter is copied from the 
original letter in Mrs. Sherman’s handwrit- 
ing, which we have seen. 


Fort LEAVENWORTH, Kan., Aug 21, 1877. 
My Dear Mr. Ruorson. — I have read 
your book, “The Dance of Death,” and I 
must say I admire your courage, and believe 
you have shown as much heroism as any 
crowned martyr, in your defence of virtue 
and your denunciation of what is calculated 
to drive it from the hearts and minds of 
fashionable women. I have always given 
this miserable dance a silent condemnation, 
by refusing to allow any of my daughters to 
participate in it under any circumstances; 
but I have avoided the evil as something at 
the sight of which my soul revolted, with- 
out being able to say anything against it, 
either from experience, or any absolute 
knowledge of its most direct and pernicious 
effects. 

You have had experience of the dance it- 
self, and you have evidently had evidence 
of its most fatal results. From the publish- 
ed letter of Father Accolti, lately sent to me, 
linfer that you are suffering the conse- 
quence of your heroism. Il trust you will 
not be cast down, nor allow yourself to suf- 
fer any pain, whatever may be said of you. 
Anything less than your bold declaration 
would have failed to produce any effect. 

Now it must cease. Women of virtue or 
self-respect will now blush to have the dance 
named tothem. Anamusement which leads 
in any case to such results as you have 
pointed out, should be forever discounte- 
nanced. Even if they should continue it for 
a while, in order to assert their own inno- 
cence and their non-concurrence in your 
views, they will only be too glad to let it die 
out. 

Iam rejoiced that you have spoken boldly 
and told all you know about it. The advo- 
cates of this dance have had their own way 
long enough—absorbing all entertainments; 
sneering upon and ridiculing those who qui- 
etly decline to participate; openly and con- 
stantly insinuating of those who decline it 





that they are, therefore, evil minded, etc., or 
quoting impudently and insinuatingly their 
only weapon, “‘Honi soit qui mal y pense,” 
oat Gee throwing themselves in men’s arms 
to prove their own purity of mind! I[never 
would have imagined the half which you de- 
clare to be true, but I believe every word 
rou write, as it explains many things which 
had only observed without attempting to 
understand. One thing alone I shall men- 
tion; I have observed that those who enjoy 
this dance enjoy no other—that they are ex- 
hausted and miserable after indulging in it, 
and at the end of ‘‘the season” they are ‘‘bro- 
ken down” in health. Al) who have partic- 
ipated in it must feel greatly mortified and 
humiliated on reading your book, and many 
will be angry and bitterly denounce you; 
therefore, I say, l admire your courage, your 
heroism in defence of virtue, which is in 
danger of being entirely lost to society by 
reason of this bold dance. Let them suffer 
mortification. They have been ridiculing 
and scorning and slighting every modest and 
obedient girl, who failed to participate with 
them, for these many years. I am sorry 
you could not give the name of the lady 
whom you quote against the dance, because 
the others will be accused; and ladies 'vhose 
families for generations have strictly avoided 
such dances would be sorry to be supposed 
to have had any experience, even at the price 
of being considered ‘‘eminent and renown- 
ed.” I respect the lady as I do you, for be- 
ing willing to denounce this from her own 
experience. 

f consistent with your obligations toward 
her, I would be glad to know her name, 
which, of course, I would not even mention 
without your consent. Should you find the 
newspapers ‘‘hounding” the wrong persons 
for this good lady, please give her name to 
the public if she is still willing; at least de- 
scribe her so that she cannot be confounded 
with others. 

I have as yet received ny the copy you 
sent, not the onesI ordered. With great 
admiration and regard, very truly yours, 

—Ex. ELLEN E. SHERMAN. 

oe 


A WIFE’S RIGHTS IN HER EARNINGS. 





A case of importance in its bearings on 
the Woman’s right to her earnings has re- 
eently been decided. The contestants were 
Mrs. Emma J. Mason, with her mother, 
Lydia C. Libby. Mrs. Mason claimed that 
part of her mother’s property was bought 
with the proceeds of New Jersey property, 
to the sale of which her father, Lurad C. 
Heath, only gave his consent on condition 
that the proceeds should be devoted to his 
daughter, Mrs. Mason. 

Judge Van Vorst has decided this case in 
favor of the mother. He finds that Mr. 
Heath and the defendant were married in 
1833, she bringing him some money; that 
money and her labor were devoted to a little 
store in Grand St.; she was the chief mana- 
ger, he, though giving some aid, having oth- 
er business. The earnings of the store were 
put in savings banks in her name. Although 
at that time a wife’s earnings belonged to 
her husband, Judge Van Vorst holds that 
there was a recognition by the husband of 
the wife’s right, which only creditors could 
assail. After about twenty years, these earn- 
ings were invested in a farm at Scotch 
Plains, N. J., the title to which was taken 
in the husband’s name. Soon after he con- 
veyed the farm directly to his wife, a con- 
veyance void in law, but which Judge Van 
Vorst says in equity may be considered as a 
recognition of the fact that her money had 
bought it, and she was entitled toit. After 
this husband and wife quarreled, and he 
went to Virginia, keeping up a correspond- 
ence with his daughter, now Mrs. Mason. 
Mrs. Heath, the defendant, desired to sell 
the farm some years later to John Taylor 
Johnston, but could give no good title, as 
her husband’s deed to her was not valid. 
Through the daughter a correspondence 
was opened between the wife and husband, 
which ended in a visit by the wife and 
daughter to the husband in Virginia, when 
the husband signed the deed. The daughter 
says that he only signed after an express 
verbal stipulation with his wife that the pro- 
ceeds should be applied to his daughter’s 
benefit. The mother denies this absolutely, 
and, in view of the positive contradictions, 
Judge Van Vorst dismisses from considera- 
tion this verbal matter. He concedes that, 
if such an agreement was made, the houses 
bought with the moneys obtained from the 
sale of the farm are subject to the trust, but, 
throwing aside the interview, he holds that 
the letters of Mrs. Heath, now Mrs. Libby, 
do not sustain any such claim, and as she 
was the owner in equity of the property, 
only her concessions could sustain it. 

Mr. Heath came back and lived for a 
while in the house of his wife, one of those 
in dispute, but not as a husband, and finally 
went to his daughter’s house, where he died 
in 1874. Judge Van Vorst holds that the 
husband’s failure to assert the trust is an- 
other reason for believing it did not exist, 
and dismisses the complaint. 
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IOWA TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


Eprrors JOURNAL.—The State Temper- 
ance Convention of Iowa recently held ses- 
sion in this place. Its call was occasioned 
by the double-faced action of the Republi- 
can Convention, which adopted a temper- 
ance resolution, but nominated for governor 
John H. Gear, a man in sympathy with the 
liquor interest, both theoretically and prac- 
tically. 

The State was well represented, both in 
numbers and in intellect. Quite a number 
of the delegates were women, and Mrs. M. 








G. Pitman, of Des Moines, was chosen 
Assistant Secretary. 

I enclose a copy of the resolutions adopted, 
which are given below, and would particu- 
larly call your attention to the seventh. 
One man spoke against this resolution; 
several, both men and women, were ready 
to reply, but ‘‘question” was called for so 
vigorously that the vote was taken and 
carried by such an overwhelming majority 
that the small speaker must have thought 
his remarks operated reversely. 

There was also an attempt to prevent the 
women delegates from voting in the con- 
vention, but it failed. A lady from Keokuk, 
who writes under the name of ‘‘Kate Har- 
rington,” read a poem called ‘‘Prohibition,” 
which was received with applause. 

The convention nominated for governor 
Hon. Elias Jessop, of this city, who is 
Grand Worthy Chief Templar of the Grand 
Lodge of Iowa, and a man every way 
worthy of the position for which he is 
named. It was thought best to make no 
furthernominations. M. G. DAVENPORT. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Wuenreas, Intemperance is the enemy of all—the 
drinker, the seller, the financier, the statesman, the 
educator, and the Christian; therefore, be it 

ved, By the temperance ple of the State of 
Iowa, that we hold these truths to be self-evident; 
and we do hereby declare them asthe basis of our 
political action: 

I. We sega intemperance as the great social, 
moral, financial, and political evil of the present age; 
that it is not an incident of intelligence and refine- 
ment, but it is one of the worst relics of barbarism; 
has always been the moving cause of crime; has pro- 
duced the lowest and most degraded forms of gov- 
ernment; and therefore should be overthrown by all 
republican governments. 

I. We claim that all men are endowed by their 
Creator with the inalienable right of freedom from 
the destructive effects of intoxicating liquors, and 
the right to use all lawful and laudable means to de- 
fend themselves and their neighbors against the 
traftic as a beverage within our State. 

Ill. That governments are instituted for the pur- 
pose of restraining and prohibiting the evil passions 
of men, and of promoting and protecting their best 
interests; and that, therefore, it is the duty of a gov- 
ernment to use all its powers to make it as easy as 

ssible for men to do right and as difficult as possi- 

le to do wrong. 

IV. We believe that the prohibition of the traflic 
in intoxicating liquors is the only sound legislative 
theory upon which this vexed question can be solved 
and the nation saved from bankruptcy and demorali- 
zation. 

Therefore, we insist upon the maintainance and 
enforcement of our prohibitor, pase law, and upon 
such amendments thereto as will place ale, wine and 
beer under the same condemdation as other intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

V. That this at evil has long since assumed a 
political form, and can never be eliminated from poli- 
tics until our legislatures and courts accomplish its 
entire overthrow and destruction as a traffic in and 
manufacture of, in our country. 

. Wehereby declare that since we believe pro- 
hibition to be the only sound legislative policy, and 
since law is only brought to bear upon society through 
its officers, legislative, judicial and executive, we 
therefore, can and will support only those men who 
are known to be tried and true temperance prohib- 
itory men. 

VII. We believe that in the security of home rests 
the security of the State; that Woman is by her very 
nature the acknowledged guardian of this sacred 
shrine; that intemperance is its greatest enemy; 
therefore we claim that the daughters of this common- 
wealth, as well as her sons, ought to be allowed to 
say 7 her votes, what laws shall be made for the sup- 
— on of this evil, and what persons shall execute 

he 


same. 
We believe the importation of intoxicating liquors 
from foreign lands and their protection by the 
United States government, while in the hands of 
the importer, and inter-State commerce in the same, 
cripple the power of State grumnes in enacting 
pos 5 pe ypey J such legislation as is and may be de- 
manded by the people. 

We therefore most earnestly desire that the consti- 
tution of the United States be so amended as to allow 
the several States, by virtue of their police power, to 

rohibit not only the sale but the importation and 
nter-State commerce in the same. 
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THE ILLINOIS CONGRESS. 





Epirors JouRNAL:—Confident that we 
recognized an unmet want on the part of 
the women of our State for organized and 
associated effort in practical Philanthropies, 
on May 11th, this little item was set adrift, 
in the Illinois Journals: 

A STATE CONFERENCE. 

Many facts recently arresting attention in 
connection with the industrial, political and 
moral interests of women, seem to render 
important a ‘‘Conference” of the representa- 
tive women of the State, in regard to methods 
and aims. There is a need of a ‘Business 
Bureau” through which the industrial in- 
terests of women can be developed and pro- 
moted; some practical answer given to the 
question everywhere confronting us, ‘‘How 
can women earn a living?” 

There is a demand for an educatioual 
Bureau of Correspondence, and also for 
a Lyceum Bureau. There isa great deal 
of practical work being accomplished by 
individual effort which needs to be crysta- 
lized into organized effort. Women inter- 
ested in such a ‘Conference’ are requested 
to send their names to Mrs. Elizabeth Boyn- 
ton Harbert, Evanston, Ill., or Mrs. D. L. 
Wardner, Cairo. 

With no more machinery than one little 
newspaper item, influences were set in mo 
tion which culminated in the ‘‘call” for 
a State Congress, which will be found in 
another column. 

We are authorized by the committee to 
state that while only Illinois women have 
been invited to prepare papers, yet all men 
and women interested in the cause are in- 
vited. There will be a cordial welcome 
and greeting for friends from sister States. 

ELIzABETH BoyNToN HARBERT. 

Evanston, Illinois, Sept. 9,th, 1877. 

_— eae ———— 
STUDIES OPEN TO WOMEN IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Eprrors JourNAlL:—In this connection a 
word or two concerning the higher culture 
of women inthis city tuay not be out of 
place. Proofs of progress*too striking to 
pass without comment are here. Last year 
Mr. Hugh Clarke lectured on the theory of 
music to students at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. For the convenience of certain 
ladies living near the University in West 
Philadelphia, it was arranged that they 
might attend this course to save the labor 
of going to Mr. Ciarke’s residence in the 





city. This year three full courses of study 
are thrown open to all women. Last year 
no woman could be prepared to enter Cor. 
nell, Boston University, Ann Arbor, Vassar 
or even Wellesley, unless willing to employ 
tutors at high rates, and at times suiting not 
her convenience but theirs. No school jp 
the city, so far as I know, certainly none of 
the so called select girl’s schools sent forth 
graduates prepared for the ordinary college 
entrance examinations. This year all the 
good select schools advertise ‘‘pupils pre- 
pared for college” or for the ‘“‘Harvards for 
Women.” A STupenr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Invalid’s Home.—An attractive home for 
nervous and mildly insane persons who dislike insti 
tutions. Address Mrs. M. E. Berry, 3 Beacon Street 
Boston Mass. 


The University of Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classicaj 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with you 
men, and at an expense much below that of Eastern 
institutions. Apply fora catalogue to John Bascom, 
President, Madison, Wisconsin. 6m3i 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 


30 Union Park, Boston. 
a maty Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer 4 ae Obstetrical College for Wo- 
n 


men, London, Eng! . 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, Pp. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 





has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2 to 4 P. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. M., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Art Pottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street, 

Books.—James R. O & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., kwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

. Coppets.—sedt Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 

Dress Reform,.—Mies H. L. Lang, 24 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
meee Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 

all. 











Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos.—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
‘ Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 
Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
g pgaaantaendiiaccmmne Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e St. 
Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 
Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 
Trusses,.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
oom 10. 


Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 


~ BUSINESS NOTICES. | 
RE MOV AL. 


Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 


Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Chiidren, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has RemMovep her residence and office to the 
Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 


Wanted,—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Bootsand Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. easures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 Pp. M. iat 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 

















Swarthmore College.—Ten miles from Phil- 
adelphia, under the care of Friends, gives to both 
sexes alike full classical and scientific courses, for 
completing which the usual degrees are conferred. 
Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 
For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., 
President. 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 


—— - r eB! 
PEN MARKING. 
Monograms and Fancy Letters drawn upon all 
Linen and Cotten Goods, with Ink warranted Indeli- 
ble. Also Roman and Writing. a 
M. B. TOBEY, 
28 Temple Place, Boston. 3m38 _ 





$m25 
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Parlez vous Francais : 
Many to whom this question is asked will answet; 
“T can write and read it, but I cannot speak i. 
French Conversation only. Simple and easy methoe 
by Monsieur de S’Enancour de Paris, 30 Upton Street. 
Classes for adults. Terms, Five dollars for ten les- 
sons. Remember the great Paris Exhibition of . 
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